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FOREWORD 





Once again the National Conference of Social Work is issuing a vol- 
ume of papers from its Annual Meeting considered to be of particular 
interest to persons in group work and community organization. 


Approximately one hundred papers given at Chicago were considered 
for publication. Those selected were given at meetings of the Sections, 


the Common Service Committees and the Associate Groups. The com- 








mittee which chose the papers consisted of the following persons: 


Chester Bower, Executive Secretary, Community Council of Houston; 
Sydney B. Markey, Director, Philadelphia District, Health and Wel- 
fare Council; 


Paul Simon, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Illinois ; 
Violet Tennant, Assistant Professor of Social Work Division of Social 
Service, Indiana University. 
All of them were members of the committees which planned the pr 
of Section II (Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups) and Sec- 
tion III (Services to Agencies and Communities). 
It is the hope of the Conference that this volume will be of particular 
value for agency in-service training programs and staff discussions and 
for teaching. 


The National Conference of Social Work is an open forum for the 
discussion of social welfare problems. The selection of any paper for 


| publication does not imply endorsement of its views by the Conference 


or the committee members, nor does exclusion of a paper imply the 
opposite. It should also be borne in mind that not all papers given in 
Chicago could be considered, since manuscripts were not available in 
every case. In accordance with a decision of the Executive Committee, 
no papers being published in “Social Welfare Forum 1952,” the official 
Proceedings, are included in this volume. 


The Conference is grateful to the members of the committee for giving 
their time to this undertaking. It also wishes to express appreciation to 
Health Publications Institute, which is financing the pu ublication, and 
without whose help the venture would not be possible. 


Joe R. Hoffer 


Executive Secretary 
August 1, 1952 
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GROUP WORK’S 
COMMITMENT TO 
PREPARATION OF THE By William H. Brueckner, 
INDIVIDUAL TOWARD | Chicago Commons Association 
ASSUMING SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 





In speaking from the point of view of loca] agency practice, I would 
like to say that all the social group workers I know are excellent company 
for those who believe in social change as a historic fact and as a cultural 
necessity. They may greatly vary in their ideas as to the importance or 
urgency of the one or the other matter at hand. They may vary greatly 
in their degree of toleration of social, economic and general civilizational 
distress, But they all believe in social progress, and they all enjoy and 
suffer the faith in social work as an important ingredient of the conscience 
of our time. 

We are asking whether these workers, and their agencies, are really 
working for the great, the near and the far, social goals. We are asking 
whether they are working for democracy. Or, to put it more simply, we 
are asking: What do we do, or do not do, to fulfill our promise—not just 
to the dream of human liberalism, but to the very core of the concept of 
social group work ? 

I believe, most of the time at least, that we are doing well. But I would 
be ae embarrassed if I would have to prove that we are doing well 
enough. 

Allow me to look with you at the practice and experiences, and at the 
present thinking of a few local agencies, and permit me to select for such 
a brief examination group work services to children and very young 
people. This seems fitting because of a notion, not yet extinct, that chil- 
dren are not ready for work toward social goals, and doubly fitting 
because of the fact that most group workers work almost exclusively with 
children and adolescents. 

Urges for recognition and acceptance, the need for understanding and 
love, for material and emotional sustenance, are not the only concerns of 
the child. There is not only the need but also the will to give to others, not 
only to friends and associates known to the child, but very often to “man- 
kind,” that mystic body we sometimes call community, or neighborhood, 
or to the “world,” or sometimes “to all children,” to all “young people,” 
or to a part of them, for instance, “to the poor,” or “to the ill.” There is 
not only the need to belong which is a most “individual” matter, but there 
is also the will to belong. There is a drive toward a bond between men— 
fellow men. And in this drive lies, I believe, the power of the idea of 
humanity. 

We say very often that the young human being is being guided by the 
adult world and its ideas, and we often feel rather strongly that much 
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consideration must be given to the norms and values of the adult com- 
munity of which the child is a part. I remember a staff meeting day, a 
few years ago, where discussion around these forces became so strong, 
and where these forces became such a sophisticated excuse for almost all 
happenings, that we called that meeting day the “norms and values day.” 
Of course, there is no doubt of the strength and the power of such forces. 
However, we probably do not often enough actually see that the child 
is constantly enhanced, enriched, and altered by new experiences and 
new understandings, and that many of these experiences and understand- 
ings are different, sometimes radically and cruelly different, from those 
of the adult world. 

It is this capacity for “change” upon which we really count when we 
talk about social goals which stand before the children, while their indi- 
vidual needs appear in a different and parallel role within their conscious 
self. 

What do we do with this in our program? Permit me to list a few of 
the many areas of human need, and to attempt to check where we are. 


Health. In a district with a high tuberculosis rate, mobile X-ray 
machinery became the cause of children’s curiosity. They wanted to know 
what it was about; they wanted “to get their pictures taken.” The inci- 
dent was used to explain, and to help the children to help their parents 
to come, to get checked, to overcome their fears and their lack of under- 
standing where such lack existed. It was done by careful explanation of 
the purpose of the X-ray check, and by using the children to bring invi- 
tations for the check to the parents. 


Housing. A high school boy who happens to live in a very overcrowded 
and substandard tenement house emerged, after some discussion within 
his group and after election by his group, as a delegate to a city-wide 
youth group where he was chosen to be building commissioner “for-a- 
day.” Are we worried that such doings are “singling out a potential 
isolate, or an over-ambitious extrovert?” Are we worried that he may 
become victim of a youth-day experience which sometimes leads to con- 
tact with condescending public officials? Can we not trust him, and trust 
our own relationship to him? In this particular case, all fears were out 
of place. The boy did not just “go and do as suggested.” He left his worker 
far behind by making very independently appointments with the real 
building commissioner of the city, and he worked with him on behalf of 
the problems that were his, and his family’s and his community’s 
problems. 


Government. Do we sometimes “talk about it” which often enough 
is not very much more than “telling”? Or do we really care meticulously 
for the development of the processes toward a structure and procedure 
in our social groups that furnishes the most basic and at the same time 
the really ultimate understanding of democratic government? I am not 
talking about parliamentary law and rule. I am speaking of the need to 
take seriously, in essence even reverently, the first constitution of a little 
boys’ club that speaks merely of five-cent dues, of getting kicked out if 
dues are not paid on time, and of not jumping from behind without warn- 
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ing. Are we giving tact, patience, time and ear to the discussions about 
the next President of the United States which take place all the time 
now, among children and adolescents alike? And if we do, are we group 
workers in such discussions? Are we able to see that, at least to the child, 
the President is more than a man and a name? 


City Services. Children are afraid of darkness, in spite of the fact 
that they may be enchanted by it, or sometimes even by the fear of it. 
What is wrong with picking up such fear, and helping them embark upon 
a project to get their street lighted and to involve them in all the steps 
to be taken ¢ Children are afraid of vermin, and in some community areas 
they have plenty of experience and argument available. Do we involve 
them in a campaign to protect them and their families against such 
danger, or are such campaigns reserved for the adult? Transportation on 
streetcars and busses has a habit of being inadequate, rare or overcrowded 
in the path of the travelling working folk. Could children be helped to 
see this, and to act? And finally, even trees and flowers have chances 
following the indigenous action of children and adolescents. 

These are only examples. Many of these things have been tried success- 
fully, and they have been particularly successful where they have been 
born in small groups, in the course of their regular program which was 
never specifically geared toward social education and action in the no 
usual sense of the term. They could be immensely increased, and they) 
have many promises of actual success because of the power of the child 
in the psyche of the American community. / 

Out of all this, some principles seem to emerge. They must be te 
again and again before they can be stated in tenable and final form. But 
they lead to a way of translating group work concepts into a methodology 
of social education and action by the group worker. 

One of such principles has to do with the motivation of children and 
young people for coming to our agencies. They come to have fun. Do we 
accept this motivation? Or do we believe that social education and action 
does not create any fun? It does, and this is my simplest attempt to state 
a working principle. 

Another principle has to do with what I would like to provisionally call 
“the principle of nearness in time and experience.” All people understand 
new things in terms of the old ones they know, and they learn without 
harm only when and if the new experience is near enough to an older 
one. At the same time, it must be said that the child or adult alike knows 
best what is near enough, and if we listen closely, we shall always know 
how much we can expect in intensity of interest and continuity of pursuit 
of any subject. It is surprising how many children and adolescents, young 
adults and adults in the areas we serve are near us and ahead of us in 
their nearness to issues and problems of our time. 

Since mentioning the word “issues,” another principle seems to shape 
up: some of us deal with them as if they were program tools. We have 
them around, after reading the last newspaper copy, or after having sat 
in with the University of Chicago Round Table. And then we wait in- 
tently for the wonderful moment to spring them on the membership. Of 
course, we should read the papers; of course, we should be well informed, 
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even better than the newspapers are. But this equipment, however good 
it may be, loses all its weight and when confronted with the live, growing 
person who lives and thinks, feels and works his own way. This does not 
mean that we should not be ready and willing to give information upon 
request, and without it; but it does mean that we have to wait for the 
creation of an educational situation which makes sense to all those pres- 
ent; and it does mean that we have an obligation to help create this 
situation. If I am not very mistaken, children provide such educational 
situations more often than workers, including workers with “issues” 
ready for discussion. 

Obviously, another bit of learning has come to the practitioner: there 
is something that could be called the need for “concurrency of interest 
matter” in the flow of single and of long rows of club meetings of children 
and young people. The experience in their lives is rich, and quick; their 
physica] and emotional equipment makes them move from one interest 
to another. This does not mean flightiness and restlessness, because we 
find that they lose no thread leading to the next opportunity to care about 
knowing more of a particular subject. Their span of attention may be 
short in one meeting; it is as long as life itself when you watch their 
development carefully. This means that brief impact of a bit of learning 
will hardly ever get Jot, and we can help its preservation if we under- 
stand this and also remember, In between, there may be horseplay, hetero- 
sexual concern, the eating of fudge. This does not endanger growth of 
socia] learning and responsibility. The greater danger is the disbelief on 
the part of the worker who then, discouraged, withdraws his help. 

This idea of the “concurrency of interest matter” during meeting time 
serves also many more people than any other kind of group, for instance 
a discussion group might possibly serve. Many experiences with special 
groups devoted to specific social education and action purposes seem to 
indicate this, not to speak of some of the disadvantages in the development 
of the usually very small groups of this kind which often reveal that 
they survived only after developing a pattern of friendship and fellow- 
ship, the pattern of a “group work group.” 

There are many reasons which make us worry about the question of 
“imposition,” and I have already furnished some material concerning 
this question. But imposition in the sense of “butting in,” of assuming 
responsibilities that should be elsewhere, is one thing, and “readiness 
to teach” is another. In all areas of recreational or arts or crafts skill, 
we are all agreed that group workers should be “proud of their knitting, 3 
if they can do it well, that they must have some skills they can teach. 
Children love to be taught by frou workers, and by teachers who feel 
like group workers. Intellectual, manual, general physical, creative and 
emotional] occupation are human functions constantly at work, and ready 
to receive the help that can be pleasantly absorbed.. Consequently, there 
is always need and opportunity for the introduction of experiences and 
ideas concerning the welfare of the whole community. There is one great 
obstacle, so great that it actually furnishes an argument for the absolute 
necessity of the group worker’s positive and wisely aggressive insistence 
upon a program emphasis upon social concerns; the obstacle lies in the 
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fact that children get used to their environment unless experiences of 
better—or worse—social circumstances are provided. 

In the pe mare. 8 of this paper, there was a question—the question 
whether our work showed explicitly what the basic assumptions of social 
group work concepts imply. I answered affirmatively. I attempted to 
give some examples b on observations, and on hopes, I added a list 
of ideas which might be useful in the development of some worki 
formule. There is no doubt in my mind about the faith of the =a 
group worker in democratic processes, and democratic goals. He needs 
allies these days. Talking about children, it occurs to me that they, in 
full possession of their prerogative, that of unbounded idealism, are our 


best allies. 
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THE YOUTH AND 


By Lucy P. Carner, Secretary 
GOVERNMENT | Division on Education and 


PROJECT—A WELFARE | Recreation, Welfare Council 
COUNCIL EXPERIENCE of Metropolitan Chicago 


Teen Town Meeting 


On an evening in May about one year ago, young people from twenty- 
seven youth-serving agencies and neighborhood centers were meeting in 
the City Hall of Chicago for the climactic event of the past year’s project 
in city government. A high school senior from B’nai B'rith Youth Organi- 
zation was presiding. The former chairman, a Girl Scout now in college, 
gave a brief history of the project. The secretary, a boy from a settle- 
ment club, reported last year’s actions. Ready to present reports and 
recommendations were representatives of the groups in ten agencies who 
had carried on some program of improvement in their communities. 
Young people from the other agencies who hadn’t somehow got going on 
& project were involved as sign-makers, ticket-takers, ushers. The alder- 
manic seats were filled by young people from the participating agencies. 
Next to the chairman the key figure was the alderman who had encour- 
aged the project from the beginning and who was ready at the end of 
the evening to see the reports and see that they landed in the proper de- 
partments of the city government. 

This was not a play-acting or a role-playing occasion. These young 
people were not pretending to be major heads of city departments, or 
members of the City Council. That particular method of civic education 
had been discarded five years ago in favor of a program which should in- 
volve young people in their actual capacity as residents of a community 
and as prospective citizens, tackling cutliens which were real to them 
and practicing the use of the resources of their government to solve these 
problems. 

Each of the projects reported that night had been the live program of 
a group of teen-agers in an agency, guided by a staff member or a volun- 
teer in the agency. A brief description of the problem, the method, and 
the recommendations of each project was in the hand of every delegate. 
These were some of the problems dealt with: securing a traffic signal at 
a busy corner near the settlement ; advocating one way traffic on a narrow 
street in a “good,” but crowded neighborhood; trying to get brighter 
lights in a small neighborhood park; agitating for a swimming pool in 
a community park ; getting a school building open for evening recreation ; 
campaigning for safety in the home in a way that involved the Board 
of Education and the Mayor’s Clean-up Committee; cleaning up the 
alleys in a certain ward; planning for housing and recreation facilities 
in a changing neighborhood 

A representative from each group described briefly the problems, the 
method, success or failure to date, and the recommendations. Immedi- 
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ately after each presentation hands were up. “What’s the voltage of the 
lights in the parks now? How do you know the city can afford more? 
Aren’t alleys dirty all over Chicago? Why work just in one ward? Why 
wouldn’t it be better to prohibit parking on that street than to have one 
way traffic? Why do the Girl Scouts need that check list stuff for the 
home safety campaign?” The chairman held the discussion down to the 
allotted time. Most of the questions were answered in a way that showed 
the group knew their stuff. Then came a question about the neighborhood 
improvement plan. A tall, shy, weary-looking boy rose slowly and asked 
“Where are the poor people going to live?” Someone from across the 
room volunteered: “The Chicago Housing Authority builds houses for 
poor people. I amend the recommendation to add the Chicago Housing 
Authority to the city agencies the group will work with.” And so finally 
the recommendations were modified, accepted, and turned over to the 
alderman. He took them seriously enough to report them to the City 
Council and to have them included in the record. Six months later he 
was asked to meet with the planning group of young people and report 
on what had been done about them. 


The Purpose 


As you may have observed, the government of the City of Chicago has 
not been reformed by the Youth and Government Project. Perhaps here 
and there a city official has learned a new respect for the young citizen 
who comes to him with demands backed up by facts. Certainly some holes 
have been filled up in desolate streets where the adults had long ago 
given up the struggle; burned out lights have been replaced in an oc- 
casional dark alley; some traffic signals have been installed; an additional 
school has been opened as a social center. But the test of the program is 
of another kind, Although the chairman of the Division on Education 
and Recreation of the Welfare Council, who did much to initiate the 
project, is convinced that the multiplication of intelligent and concerned 
young citizens will over the years raise the level of city government in 
Chicago, the immediate purpose is the education of young people in group 
work agencies for citizenship. A secondary purpose is the stimulation of 
agencies to develop exciting and significant programs among their older 
teen-agers, As has been indicated, the method is a guided experience in 
action on social problems of real concern to the young people themselves. 


The Process 


Time does not permit a historical review. Let us, therefore, look only 
at the process behind the meeting and then attempt a brief evaluation. 
The organizing and coordinating agent is the Division of Education and 
Recreation of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. Agencies 
in the Division are invited annually to participate in the program—first, 
by sending a staff person working with teen-agers to meetings for infor- 
mation and planning; next by involving a group in their agency in a 
“youth and government” project. Until 1951, regular meetings of staff 
workers were held for their own education and also for planning. The 
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young people were not involved until projects were under way and the 
time for the inter-agency Teen Town Meeting was at hand. After sending 
two young people to the White House Conference on Children and Youth 
last year, the Division learned more about “youth participation.” Now 
there is a small year-round planning committee composed of staff workers 
and experienced young people; and several large planning sessions are 
held of representatives of groups involved or interested, and of staff 
workers, In these sessions young people’s imaginations are stimulated, 
and plans are made and responsibilities are assumed for the inter-agency 
event, the Teen Town Meeting. 

Each agency group selects its own project and works primarily with 
the help of the agency’s own staff or volunteers. The groups involved 
are those which participate in various ways in the agency’s on-going 
program. 

he resources of the project as a whole are some skilled professional 
workers from group work agencies, the young people who have gained 
experience which they can pass on, and an expert in city government who 
is a professor of political science with a deep conviction about the demo- 
cratic values inherent in this project. The continued encouragement by 
“our” alderman (one of that small group of aldermen of whom Chicago 
has a right to be proud) sustains our faith that this kind of civic education 
is worthwhile. 

What are some of the ingredients in a program of education of young 
people in this kind of social action? The following represents the judg- 
ment of those who have observed or participated in the program : 


1. The type of project that carries the greatest learning experience for 
the participant has these characteristics : 


a. It deals with a problem of genuine concern to the young people 
in the group. 

b. The problem should hold the possibility of some positive out- 
come. This means a problem sufficiently limited, concrete, and 
close at hand for the group to feel some confidence in dealing 
with it. 

c. The problem should involve the group in some first-hand contact 
with a branch of the city government or at least with a public 
agency. 

2. The method used in working on the project should include: 


a. Fact-finding—preferably the kind that requires activities that 
young people usually enjoy. For example, riding around the 
neighborhood on bicycles to count burnt-out street lights ; taking 
pictures of littered alleys; going to a rent control hearing and 
a session on housing at City Hall after inspecting sub-standard 
houses; measuring the width of streets and the width of cars 
where there seems to be a traffic hazard; counting the people 
crossing a dangerous intersection at a crowded hour of the day; 
making a model of the houses and recreation facilities desited 
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| the in a neighborhood—these use more talents and arouse more 


ding interest than fact finding limited to discussion or the written 
-— word. 

ht b. Involving other groups in the agency and the community—par- 
ed ents, teachers, other agency clubs, public officials. 

staff ce. Learning to use experts—both for method and for content. 
ated, d. Mapping out a strategy for action. 

ency e. Summarizing the project with recommendations for the wider 


y group. 
with f. Learning why the project succeeded, partially failed, or failed. 
oing} 3. The continuing guidance and support of a group advisor in the 


agency who sees the project first of all in terms of the growth of the 
onal young people concerned is an essential ingredient. Such a person 


ined needs to be competent in the use of group work method and able to 
who understand realistically the problems of the community and some- 
mo- thing of the functioning of the city government. 


a 4. The project as a whole needs the help of a resource person really 
expert in political science and with a concern for the education of 
young people for effective citizenship. 


ung} 5. A culminating inter-agency event is important as providing a climax 

ndg- to the year’s work, a stimulus to scattered groups, a sense of im- 
portance of the program, an experience in a larger setting than the 
agency or the neighborhood, an element of drama. 


6. Young people from participating groups should share responsibility 
throughout the whole process of planning, executing, and evaluating 
ople the project as a whole. 


for 


out- | Evaluation 


ing This project has been subjected to questioning and evaluation each 

year not only by the young people and staff. involved but by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Division. Last year three groups reached agree- 
tact | ment on the following points : 


_ 1. In the past the Youth and Government Study Group has pro- 
vided a highly satisfactory learning experience for both the staff 
workers and participants. The staff workers associated with the Pro- 
ject have had an opportunity to broaden their knowledge, insight, 


ne and skill in working with youth in programs of social action. 
ing | 2. Asa result of the participation of the youth in planning of the Teen 


ind Town Meeting and participation of youth representatives on the 
ard Youth and Government Study Group, there is at the present time a 
ars broader interest in youth and government and a broader understand- 
ple ing of its functions than at any time in the past. 


ty; } 3. In the present emergency when the pressures on young le are 
ted more intense than ever before, it is extremely important that en- 
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couragement be given to staff workers of member agencies to provide 
a democratic experience for youth, to interest young people in com- 
munity affairs and to give them an experience and an understanding 
of the techniques of social action. 


The young people in their discussions stressed also the value of young 
people meeting each other from various neighborhoods and from different 
religions and racial backgrounds, They were sure that their efforts were 
a “practical” way to improve their city. 

It should be pointed out that the young people participating in this 
project are not all “superior” in ability or experience. For example, the 
members of one group which worked on a project last year didn’t partici- 
pate in the city-wide events because they couldn’t face going down town 
and meeting strange young people from other communities. Many of 
the youngsters are the same ones that go in for gym or social clubs in the 
agency. There are, of course, some young people of exceptional ability 
and alertness who have given leadership to the whole enterprise. 

Among the weaknesses of the program have been the limited number 
of agencies participating, the failure to interest staff members in a con- 
sistent educational program of their own, the lack of carry-over of the 
project into the agency as a whole. And doubtless there should be an 
attempt at helping young people catch some glimpse of the problems of 
our social order underlying the obvious problems with which they deal. 

In closing, I should like to raise a few questions for future consider- 
ation: 


1. Does this type of learning process have a carry-over value so that 
participants in the project at the age of seventeen to twenty will be 
better citizens after they are twenty-one ? 


2. How can such a program be more effectively harnessed to social 
action by the entire agency ¢ 


3. If such a project is worthwhile, what is the most appropriate agency 
to sponsor it on a city-wide basis ¢ 


In Conclusion 


For me, the Youth and Government Project has meant rekindled faith 
in the vision and down-to-earth ability of that younger generation whose 
wild ways are such a worry to the nation, and some hope in the possibility 
of making a dent even on something as stubborn as the government of the 
second largest city in America. Moreover, whether this project is a 
valuable method or not, I am sure that our agencies and communities 
and we as persons who have long since attained citizenship need what 
Mannheim calls a “neutralizing agent” and it is that which he conceives 
youth to be. “Youth has as yet,” says Mannheim, “no vested interests in 
the existing social order,” and “is an important part of those latent re- 
sources which are present in every society. It depends on the social 
structure whether those resources, and which of them, if any, are mobil- 
ized and integrated into a function.” 
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WHAT DOES THE 
ADOLESCENT SEE Lu Lets H. Galpin, no 
AS HIS PROBLEMS | ee"-Age Program Staff, 
IN THE CURRENT National Board, Y.W.C.A. 
SOCIAL SCENE? 





If you were a mind reader, what might you find in the mind of a teen- 
ager when he is thinking of himself and those around him? If you could 
make three wishes that would affect yourself and the whole world, what 
would these wishes be? What do you see as the three or four major prob- 
lems in your Y-Teen group? 

It is the teen-agers’ discussion of these three questions which spells 
out their own queries as well as their deep concerns, which I want to 
discuss in this paper. We want to look beyond the mere statement of 
these queries and concerns, we want to discover for ourselves some of the 
deeper meanings and implications for program development with groups 
of teen-agers. 

Let me pause long enough to say that these three questions were one of 
several devices used to develop a seven-day Y-Teen Conference program 
for high school Y-Teens living in the eastern part of the United States. 
You may know that each summer there are about twenty-five Y-Teen con- 
ferences held throughout the country. Y-Teens are YWCA members of 
junior and senior high school age. Each conference has its own planning 
committee made up of youth and adults, Planning committees frequently 
send out questions for discussion to the Y-Teens in the given geographic 
area; the record of these discussions then becomes the “warp and woof” 
for developing the conference program. The over-all purpose of these 
conferences is to give the delegates the kind of experience which will 
help them grow as persons and which will enable them to carry their 
share in improving the quality of program in Y-Teen groups back home. 
These conferences are occasions when the delegates dramatize by their 
very being together the fact that they belong to a national and world- 
wide movement of members. 

Over 31,000 Y-Teens from forty-five communities participated in the 
discussion of the three questions which we shall consider this afternoon. 
These Y-Teens were from metropolitan cities, smal] towns, and rural 
areas, They were asked to discuss the questions in one of their group 
meetings this past January 1952. The groups were small clubs (fifteen to 
twenty-five members, ) large clubs with a membership of 100 to 125, some 
were co-ed groups, some councils, and some officer groups of a single club. 
Some few individuals recorded their own thinking. 

We believe the implications of these group discussions can give us 
valuable clues to the kind of program development which will provide 
experiences that will help young people grow as persons and as responsi- 
ble, worthwhile members of society. 
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Careful analysis of the record of these group discussions gives sub- 
stantial evidence that the young peoples’ most dynamic wish and earnest 
hope is for peace in the world. In their own words they said it this way: 
a world without war, an eternal peace, a unified world, an earthly and a 
spiritual peace, one world community. “We are concerned about the 
future of the world,” they said, “and we think we must accept the re- 
sponsibility of making it a better place in which to live. Peace will come 
if men are of good will. We must find peace within ourselves, our families, 
our community, our nation in order to achieve a world without war.” 
One would not think that these young people were consciously using the 
Hebrew definition of the word peace, which is whole, undivided, not 
broken into pieces; nevertheless, they are enunciating their belief that 
the primary task of our time is the creation of peace. 

Whether they think of peace in terms of the life of the individual or 
the life of society, they see that somehow they have an essential state in 
creating that common life which is the basis of wholeness and the basis 
of peace. ; 

Another way they expressed themselves as having a stake in creating 
peace : they want a world in which no human being would be looked down 
upon as someone not as good as another. They want a world population 
in which there is no more prejudice, inequality, or segregation. Good will 
and understanding toward all men is their goal. They want to work for 
a world in which people of different nations, races, and religions can be 
friends with each other. 

Their wish is that men and women, boys and girls, youth and adults 
around the world can become friends. Being friends with each other they 
say means caring about one another and working for the good life for all. 
This is the way they expressed it: it is important that the essentials of 
the good life be distributed in such a way that all peoples can live in 
decent and comfortable homes; that all peoples have enough food for a 
balanced diet; that all peoples have the kind of education which they 
need for a useful and happy life; that all who are able to work have jobs 
which will give them a sense of both economic and emotional security. 
Many of the young people spoke of their wish for health, both physical 
and mental well-being for all people, so that persons could appreciate 
and enjoy the good around them. They wished that their communities 
could have enough hospitals and out-patient clinics for all who need 
their services. Other groups wished that more research could be done so 
that we would know more about the causes and cures of cancer, tubercu- 
losis, heart diseases in order that people would not have to undergo need- 
less suffering and inflicted pain. They want more leadership and re- 
sources for welfare rather than for armaments. 

Being friends with each other also means happiness; as one group 
expressed it—happiness and the right to friendship. What did these 
young people mean! Were they asking for the right to choose their own 
friends across religious, nationality, racial, and economic lines? Have 
they felt blocked in having opportunities to make friends based on their 
own choice? If so, what is the nature of these blocks and how have they 
been created ? 
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Others said if they are to work effectively for one world they must 
know about other countries. They believe it essential to have better 
teaching about other countries in our schools, They said they wanted to 
know the interests, needs, problems, and concerns of peoples of other 
countries, something of their religious, economic and political questions. 
This understanding, they say, is essential if we are to work effectively for 
a world without war. We must know the truth about these complex prob- 
lems, about peace and disarmament. All the aspects of truth in this broad 
area are difficult to learn about, but we can make a beginning by bei 
friendly and trying to understand all peoples in our communities wi 
whom we come into contact, by learning all we can about other countries, 
by making an effort to meet and know young people from other countries 
who have recently come to our shores to live, as well as those who are 
visiting in the United States. 

Very closely related to this material are some of the comments from 
the teen-age youth from Asia who have recently been visiting our 
country through the Herald-Tribune project. These young people at the 
end of three months in the United States said repeatedly, “We must learn 
more about each other’s country ; we need to know more about the United 
States; you need to know more about Korea, Ceylon, Japan, Pakistan”. . . 
In answer to the final question, What are some of your positive sug- 
gestions for the kind of world you want to help construct, the first and 
most often repeated answer was: The primary thing is better teaching 
in all our schools about other countries. 

Let us pause here for a moment to look at the situation which is facing 
public education in our own country in the next few years. Since 1940 
the number of children under ten years of age has increased forty-five 
per cent. This crest in number of entrants to the elementary schools is 

ted to be reached in 1953-54, Six years later this wave will reach 
junior high schools. On the basis of the present national average of about 
thirty pupils to the teacher, by 1960 a teaching staff more than one-fourth 
again as large as the present one will be required. This plus the necessary 
replacements (for resignations, deaths, and holders of sub-standard 
certificates) will call for a total of over 800,000 new teachers during the 
next decade, If the present rate of entrance into the field is not sharply 
accelerated, half a million of the positions to be created during the coming 
decade will go unfilled. 

Another way of stating it: for every three desks required for eighth 
graders in 1947, five will be needed in 1960. 

What is our task in helping with this dilemma? How can the program 
in youth-serving agencies supplement the program of public education? 

To return now to the responses related to the hopes and wishes of teen- 
agers, they ask further: What are the alternatives to military service? 
Can we carry out our citizenship responsibilities through working for 
the goals of the United Nations and its specialized agencies as one alterna- 
tive to military training ? 

Looking again at the responses of teen-agers we find they give high 
priority to creative human relations. They say they need to know them- 
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selves, to have some understanding of their own behavior if they are to 
improve their relationships with boys and girls their own age and adults 
in their family, school, and community. 

For the purposes of this paper I shall group their questions and con- 
cerns in three broad categories: their relationships with their peer group, 
their relationships with adults, and planning for the future, the latter 
category being closely related to the other two. 

Within the first category, their relationships with their peer group, 
these are the kinds of questions which come first and in greatest number. 
How do we look? How can we become more popular? How can we develop 
our personalities? What do others think of us? These are the kinds of 
questions we would expect as the teen-ager is developing a sense of his 
own identity and growing toward maturity. He needs to have a sense of 
being a person with some power to act, he needs a sense of self-esteem 
which enables him to take hold of himself in roles appropriate to his 
age and sex. Intermingled with the questions about self-development 
come questions about the opposite sex. What do the boys think of us? 
How can we be friends with them? We think a lot about how we can be 
popular with them, how they act, and whether they have a car and are 
good dancers, or whether they are athletic stars, and what to do and not 
to do on dates. 

The revolt against the parents in adolescence is in part a symbolic 
revolt against their own infantile conscience that originated in the atti- 
tude of their parents. This we can see so clearly spelled out in the 
following questions which appeared again and again. How can we deal 
with feelings of inferiority and superiority? What can we do about our 
guilty conscience which comes from talking about others and being catty ? 

ow can we deal with our conscience when we cheat in school to get good 
grades? According to what our parents have taught us it is not right to 
cheat, but some of the fellows and girls in school have the attitude it’s 
all right to cheat if you don’t get caught. The saving factor in this revolt 
is that the normal adolescents never free themselves from their peer 
group. They do not violate their own rules. The peer group with its 
good or bad influence is safer than if they freed themselves from society’s 
groups. It is at this point the value of the positive group program becomes 
clear in strengthening their relationships with their peers. The role of 
the adult leader and his positive relationships with group members is of 
paramount importance. 

And then the questions related to their relationships with adults in 
the home, in school, and in the community. How can we improve our 
relationships at home, with our parents, sisters, brothers, grandparents? 
Can we make our homes a happier place in which to live? What can we 
do to make our mothers happier? How can we understand better what 
it is our parents expect of us? What can we do when our parents treat 
us as babies and give us no responsibilities? How can we deal with 
being ashamed of our parents and of our home life? These questions 
show clearly the struggle and revolt against parents in the growing-up 
process of adolescence, and at the same time show the ambivalence of 
both loving and hating with little ability to compromise or to make ad- 
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justments. And then in relation to other adults, similar questions are 
expressed. How can we understand our teachers and learn to know them 
as people? What can we do to get the adult leaders of our club to be 
interested in our problems? We need their help! They many times don’t 
think our problems are important, and for that reason do not take us 
seriously ! 

Now let us look a minute at the questions they ask about their homes 
of the future, Note how they want to begin now to make up for the lacks 
which they already have suffered. How can we begin to prepare now for 
our own home life; how can we be assured of happiness? What can we 
do now to learn how to be a good wife and mother? How can I and my 
future husband learn how to be better parents to our children than our 
parents have been to us ¢ 

Everywhere in this country we are moving toward group experiences 
—in education, in social work, in business, in industry, in therapy— 
working and planning together, using each other’s separate resources in 
complementary relationships, doing what no single individual can do 
alone. In the next twenty-five years we are going to see a demand for 
ways people can further complement each other. It is then our job to 
provide the settings and resources which will help teen-agers with all 
their need and willingness to work together to have opportunities to help 
them grow as individuals and as responsible members of society. 

When we speak of the value of experiences in groups, both for the 
individual and society, it would be fitting for us to turn our attention to 
answers these teen-agers gave to the question, “What would you say are 
the three or four major problems in your group?” Lack of cooperation 
among club members was the answer that came again and again. It was 
spelled out definitively or implied in the responses from each of the 
groups. 

These are some of the ways in which they expressed their problems 
related to lack of cooperation in their group life: “Club members do not 
attend regularly. Too frequently when they do come, they arrive late or 
leave early. They are not willing to volunteer ideas nor are they willing 
to volunteer their services on committees or to help plan the activities 
and program.” Here a number of the young people point out that they 
need help in knowing how to plan and carry out program projects and 
activities, which will interest and stimulate the members. Other groups 
report that their club is too large; they have no opportunity to partici- 
pate in planning for the club; they say too that members lose interest 
in the club because of the unproductive argument that goes on to the end 
that no satisfactory decisions are made. Other groups report that their 
members do not pay their dues, and the question comes repeatedly, “How 
can we get the kids to pay their club dues? They vote them, why don’t 
they pay them?” Some of the groups also point out that the lack of co- 
operation of club members is expressed through destruction of club 
property and agency facilities. 

Many of the groups indicate that their elected officers are irresponsible 
and disloyal to their club. Some of the groups also discussed the role of 
their adult adviser. They wish they might have a friendly adviser, one 
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who is interested in them, one who is personally fitted to work creatively 
with all kinds of youth, one who is sympathetic, as well as one who has 
ideas and is willing to ‘stimulate their thinking and help them learn to 
use their own initiative. Other groups stress the importance of guidance 
from understanding adults because the young people themselves have 
had little experience in leadership. 

The teen-agers’ response to this question about group problems and 
worries points up their concern about the various elements in group life. 
In essence their comments bring into the foreground all the elements 
involved in sound program development. It is clear they want democratic 
growth experiences in their group life which they describe as: member 
cooperation, interest, participation, and loyalty; adult leaders who will 
help them develop group program which offers them an opportunity to 
develop spiritual values which will become a guide to daily living; to 
build healthy personalities; to grow in inter-group understanding across 
racial, religious, and cultura] lines; to understand the meaning and 
responsibility of vocation; to learn skills which will help in the creative 
planning and participation of leisure-time activities; to be willing to 
understand and assume the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship 
which begin at home and stretch to the whole world. 

Let’s now for a few minutes contrast these responses from the teen- 
agers with some of the material based on other youth opinion polls which 
has been in recent issues of various magazines. 

In the February 26, 1952 issue of Look Magazine one of the Purdue 
opinion polls was reported. The Purdue Opinion Panel, a survey organi- 
zation at Purdue University, queried 15,000 teen-agers and report these 
amazing findings: forty-nine per cent believe large masses of people are 
incapable of determining what is good for them. Seventy-five per cent 
believe obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues 
youth should learn. 

What does this say in contrast to the teen-agers who are clearly stating 
that one of their problems in today’s social scene is one of member co- 
operation in groups? And on reading further through their list of ad- 
ditiona] problems one knows that their goal for group life is one in which 
all members participate democratically in making decisions and in taking 
responsibility to carry them out. This kind of sharing and working to- 
gether is essential to a group experience which means growth for the 
individual and his fellows toward socially desirable ends, 

The findings of the Purdue opinion poll go on to indicate that thirty- 
seven per cent of high school students say the immigration of foreigners 
into this country should be greatly restricted, since it may mean lowering 
national standards. Placing the United States symbolically above all 
else, twenty-eight per cent object to flying the U. N. flag above the 
American flag 

What does this mean in contrast to the groups of teen-agers who made 
clear that their paramount wish is for a world without war, and that they 
intend to use all their resources to work effectively toward that end? 
Remember they expressed themselves as having a stake in creating peace 
and they want a world in which no human being would be looked down 
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upon as someone not as good as another, They want a world population 
in which there is no more prejudice, inequality, or segregation. Good will 
and understanding toward all men is their goal. 

On March 9 and 16, 1952 in This Week, the magazine section of the 
Sunday Herald-Tribune there were two articles entitled, “The Truth 
About Teen-agers.” These articles were the report of a nation-wide survey 
to learn the truth about teen-agers. Two reporters conducted the survey 
and came up with points related to juvenile crime, drug addiction, reck- 
less driving, sex, religion, and the home. Omar N, Bradley, General of 
the Army, in commenting on the findings says that in his experiences with 
youth he finds them alert, courageous, adaptable, and willing to make 
sacrifices. 

Mrs. Harrison 8. Elliott, General Secretary of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, told the reporters, “Youth’s 
performance falls short of its ideals. But I am closely associated with 
thousands of young people from every walk of life and I let no one say 
that our teen-agers don’t know right from wrong or that they have cynical, 
selfish moral standards. A generation ago young people were worried 
almost exclusively about getting a job and getting ahead. Now they are 
much more concerned about international amity and the application of 
democratic principles to practical living. They are more interested in 
the square deal than the big deal.” 

What do Mrs. Elliott’s comments say to us about the goals of the youth 
leader today? Does this give us clues for our leadership training pro- 
grams? Are we doing all we can to give young people an opportunity to 
practice the democratic principles of living on all levels, home, school, 
club, community ¢ Are we helping them experience democracy as a formu- 
la for every day living? 

In Time Magazine of November 5, 1951, there is an article entitled 
“The Younger Generation.” It is the findings of a survey in which Time's 
correspondents across the United States tried to find out about the vounger 
generation by talking to young people and to their teachers and parents. 
The correspondents asked such questions as, “What do you think, believe, 
and read?” “Who are your heroes?” “What are your ambitions?” While 
there is a large area of agreement in the correspondents’ interpretation 
of the masses of answers they received, some of their statements do indi- 
cate differing points of view and raise some interesting questions for our 
consideration. 

Quoting from these findings, “The youth have little enthusiasm for the 
military life, no enthusiasm for war. . . The fact of this world is war, 
uncertainty, the need for work, courage, and sacrifice.” These comments 
indicate close similarity to the answers we received. 

The Time correspondents also point out, “Youth today is waiting for 
the hand of fate to fall on its shoulders, meanwhile working fairly hard 
and saying almost nothing. They do not speak out for anything. . . Their 
belief in democracy is strong but is inarticulate.” 

In summary then, let us ask ourselves again this question: What does 
the adolescent see as his problems in the current scene ¢ 
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Based on the material the YWCA gathered no one can get the slightest 
hint that these 31,000 Y-Teens were an inarticulate group. Quite the 
opposite. They are clear and forthright in saying they want a world free 
from war. They are equally clear in recognizing that today as well as 
tomorrow they have a stake in building this world without war. And, 
again they are saying they must begin by using democratic practices as 
a formula for good human relations in their own home, their school, 
church, in their groups and in an ever-widening community. 

And, may we go one step further and ask ourselves this question: How 
in our groups can we provide the kind of experiences which will help 
young people work productively toward the solutions of their problems 
as they see and feel them in today’s world ? 
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THE ROLE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 
OF PUBLIC AGENCIES | Dy,ccror of Recreation, 
IN BUILDING A | Board of Education, Milwaukee 
TOTAL COMMUNITY 
RECREATION PROGRAM 





Why A Public Recreation Department? 


One of the functions of a local government is to provide certain essential 
services which an individual] cannot provide for himself as economically 
or efficiently, if at all. One of the most recent developments in the field 
of public services is public recreation—the provision of facilities and the 
conduct of programs. 

Public services are usually the outgrowth of demands by the citizens. 
Public recreation departments have developed because of the needs arising 
due to the growth of cities, the development of large housing projects, 
apartment living, congested housing areas, changing home conditions, 
specialization in industry, increased leisure resulting from the shorter 
work day and week, extra-curricular activities in schools, and the tend- 
ency of people of all ages to play, to be entertained, to relax after their 
daily labors and to seek companionship of others with similar interests. 
Because individuals are unable to provide the facilities necessary, citizens 
are empowering their local government to provide them and to offer the 
opportunities desired. The belief is growing that public recreation is 
essential to the welfare and enrichment of community life. 


Objectives of A Public Recreation Department 


The objectives of a public recreation départment are to provide facili- 
ties and a program of wholesome leisure-time activities to as many people 
as possible. The program should afford (1) opportunities for pleasure 
and enjoyment; (2) opportunities for the individual to discover unsus- 
pected capacities, to improve skills and to refine appreciations; and (3) 
opportunities for the enrichment of the community life through partici- 
pation of its members in various types of group experiences. 


Program Planning 


The public recreation program must be planned carefully, if the objec- 
tives mentioned are to be attained. If all ages are to be served, there must 
be a varied and wide choice of both active and passive activities. Certain 
activities form the core program, usually designated as non-membership, 
ranging from billiards, table tennis, table games and social recreation in 
the social center to the routine daily program of the playground. Other 
activities, usually designated as membership, are added to the core pro- 
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gram as interests and needs are manifested. In actuality, a community 
does initiate planning to a great degree and the final decision on what 
activities are to be continued is determined by the people of the neigh- 
borhood through participation. 


Leadership 


The leadership available determines to a great degree the kind and 
quality of activities offered. Public recreation departments, in most cases, 
must depend on part-time workers, which imposes many problems on 
the administrative staff. Some full-time leadership is necessary for the 
successful conduct of the program. These workers assure continuity of 
program over a period, assist in the development of the program pattern, 
are important in developing good public relations and aid in the in-service 
training of the many part-time workers in the philosophy of recreation, 
the rules, regulations and policies of the department, and the techniques 
of promotion, organization and conduct of activities. 

There is need for raising the standards for full-time employment in 
public recreation departments. Training in this field has been needed for 
many years and is now being offered by many universities. Many cities 
are selecting their recreation personnel through civil service examinations, 
while others have set up special qualifications, and the administrators or 
control boards are selecting workers according to these standards. Mil- 
waukee is an example of the latter, where the public recreation program 
is under the jurisdiction of the Board of School Directors; full-time 
recreation leaders must have the same qualifications as day school teach- 
ers, are appointed in the same manner, and have the same rights, privi- 
leges and salary schedule. 

Some people may believe that a public recreation program conducted 
under the jurisdiction of a school board will tend to be a program organ- 
ized to supplement day school activities and will not serve the general 
public, This is not the case in Milwaukee, where the Recreation Depart- 
ment has its own mill tax levy and its budget is entirely separate from 
the school budget. The department is in charge of an Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, experienced in public recreation, with his own staff 
of full-time supervisors and recreation leaders. The program is organized 
to meet the needs and desires of children in both public and parochial 
schools and adults of all ages. School facilities are available for use, both 
indoors and out-of-doors, throughout the year. 

It is the belief of the citizens of Milwaukee, generally, that recreation 
is education and that the recreation program is a part of the over-all 
educational program offered by the city; and public support of this con- 
cept has made the Department answerable to the School Board as its 
governing body. Admittedly participants in a recreation program are 
seeking fun and enjoyment but unless there is a sense of achievement or 
improvement in skill, form or knowledge, interest on the part of the par- 
tictpant will wane in the activity. Recreation programs planned to de- 
velop the individual while he enjoys himself are desirable, and learning, 
therefore, is not incompatible with recreation. 
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Relationships with Private Agencies and Organizations 


The public recreation authority is not the sole conductor of leisure- 
time activities in the community and the same is true of any one or any 
group of private agencies and organizations. Each one has a function to 
perform and has a place in the total community recreation program. Not 
a single one could justify a claim that its services care for all of the 
leisure-time needs of the community. 

While the responsibility of a public recreation department is to provide 
an adequate program for as many as possible, it should also cooperate 
with other agencies in every way possible, consistent with its public 
charge, to assist in providing the community with the best possible recre- 
ation facilities and services. This calls for mutual understanding and 
cooperative planning to eliminate duplication of services. It is true that 
two agencies may conduct the same activities but unless they are com- 
peting for the same patrons, in the same neighborhood, it shouldn’t be 
considered a duplication. 

To conduct a basic service, such as an all-inclusive program of com- 
munity recreation, a public recreation department is essential. To assume 
that private groups can meet all of the recreation needs of the community 
is as fallacious as the premise that all education be left to private schools 
or that all health services be left entirely to private health agencies. All 
can exist side by side in the community and serve a worthy purpose. 

It must be remembered that public and private agencies operating in 
the field of recreation differ as to their obligations, purpose and patron 
appeal, and in varying degrees as to organization, board control, adminis- 
tration, facilities, methods of financing and program conduct. The private 
agency often has certain advantages as to objectives, program develop- 
ment and experimentation, type and extent of service, and control of 
facilities. No one agency has the only “answer” to the total community 
recreation picture. 

During the past year, the Milwaukee Department of Municipal Recre- 
ation has cooperated with many groups by providing facilities for or by 
assisting in the conduct of the program of the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Y.M.C.A., the P.T.A., the Jewish Center, the American Red Cross, 
the American Legion, the Police Department, Junior League, C.Y.O., 
parochial schools, the Public Health Department, the Election Commis- 
sion, the State Conservation Commission, the Public Library, the Sane 
Fourth Commission, the League of Women Voters, D.A.R., Community 
Welfare Council, the newspapers, church groups, service clubs, the Vet- 
erans Administration, orphanages, International Institute, and a large 
number of fraternal, commercial and industrial organizations. In turn, 
the Department has received cooperation and services from many of the 
groups mentioned. 

Adequate recreation facilities and opportunities for leisure-time experi- 
ences are benefits desired by all. The goal of any agency, public or private, 
should certainly not be to enhance its own prestige or to make an indi- 
vidual dependent upon it, but should be to help the individual help him- 
self, in recreation as in other areas. 
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That a whole is greater than its parts was never as clear as when I was 
assigned this task of discussing only one part of “Building a Total Com- 
munity Recreation Program”—the role and responsibility of voluntary 
agencies. The democratic philosophy presupposes the existence of both 
public and voluntary efforts on behalf of recreation and informal edu- 
cation. Variety of appeal, vital alternatives and self-determination are 
an essential part of our total recreation pattern. 

Through the years the voluntary agencies have grown up spontaneously 
in response of citizens to real needs, and each serves a part of the need 
in the community. They represent a typically American practice of 
organizing, to express and put into action convictions held by different 
groups of citizens. 

While agencies vary widely in philosophy, organization and program, 
these services exist primarily to help individuals develop personally and 
socially, to maintain healthy personalities, and to develop skill in demo- 
cratic living. Social or recreation agency implies a purpose—a movement 
toward social goals as a reason for existence, and the different ideologies, 
purposes and philosophies affect the use made of recreation service by 
different agencies. 

This presentation focuses on the leisure time agencies—and further, 
conceives of leisure time as an increasingly large and important aspect of 
life in which individuals are free to find satisfying enjoyment, search for 
and express their highest values and make their most creative contribu- 
tions to society. Unfortunately this is to exclude the greatest amount of 
voluntary recreation—that of the home, school, church, union, industry, 
and other civic groups, and commercial] recreation. 

Believing that recreation and informal education should be available 
to all and that recreation is one of the essentials of good individual and 
social living, a number of communities have developed guiding principles 
of community planning which serve as a frame of reference for public 
and private agency functions and responsibilities. 

Taking the principles developed in the Los Angeles master plan for 
recreation as an example, we find four major satisfactions which people 
seek in use of their leisure : 


1. Places to go and be out of doors, equipment to use for unsupervised 
enjoyment (public responsibility) ; 


2. Opportunities to engage in activities with other people (public re- 
sponsibility) ; 
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3. Opportunity for close group association which gives a sense of be- 
longing—one of the ways in which young people acquire social pur- 
poses and habits, learn to accept responsibility, exercise leadership. 
(responsibility of both public and private agencies, but with govern- 
ment charged with extending the first two, and with private agencies 
stressing the meaning of membership, primarily the responsibility 
of private agencies) ; 


4. Special guidance and intensification of services in crowded areas, 
those of low economic level, in areas of tension due to changing popu- 
lation, often for new groups in the community, and for unadjusted 
groups or individuals (particularly the responsibility of private 
agencies). 


The St. Paul study, Community Planning for Human Services, uses 
similar concepts but further defines “recreation need,” stating that the 
community does not have to provide people with all their opportunities 
for recreation—only for those lacking in these resources. The study also 
considers changing needs and circumstances at different developmental 
periods in the life cycle and estimates proportions of individuals to be 
served in each group, to aid in determining recreation “for whom,” “what 
kind” and “how much.” We are indebted to these and other community 
surveys for providing most stimulating and thought provoking material. 

As we consider the role of voluntary agencies, we must recognize their 
dynamic, changing character in relation to each other and in relation to 
tax-supported services. We well know the vision and sites of a community 
can change in estimating what it wants and needs. Our political ideas 
change, too, as to what needs we find it acceptable and appropriate for 
government to meet. In light of this, inflexible differentiations seem 
unwise. 

In contrast to public recreation, an instrument of the whole community 
and responsible for establishing recreation facilities and services on 
a level that can be provided for the total population, voluntary recreation 
is characterized by responsibility voluntarily assumed by portions of the 
population organized around special interests and groups. 

Functions and responsibilities of private agencies currently suggested 
by many writers, social planning groups, and survey staffs are somewhat 
as follows: 


1. Cooperation with public agencies in study of community needs and 
planning cooperatively to meet them ; 

2. Stimulation and support of public services in meeting demonstrated 
needs, in attaining high standards of public service, qualified person- 
nel and adequate facilities ; 

3. Building of physical facilities, depending upon the need, to supple- 
ment available public facilities—schools, recreation centers, housing 
projects ; 

4. Provision of a recreation service which meets needs not provided or 
not adequately provided by public agencies, such as: 
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a. Meeting special educational and recreational needs not yet pos- 
sible to provide for all ; 

b. Providing leadership for program particularly directed toward 
individual and social development ; 

ce. Making possible individualized continuing groups having a 
well-rounded program which serve to enrich the individual and 
lead to progressively higher levels of social experience ; 

d. Freedom to engage in intensive service to limited groups on the 

basis of a declared purpose ; 


5. Experimentation in methods and techniques, exploration of new pro- 
gram content, of new approaches to unserved individuals and groups, 
and demonstration of services, which may lead ultimately to public 
acceptance and support through tax funds; 


6. Use of the voluntary and “membership” character of private agencies 

to offer adults and youth: . 

a. Channels for expression of their social conscience ; 

b. Opportunity to be of service through volunteer leadership and 
support; 

ec. Opportunities for self-determination through self-governing 
clubs and representative councils ; 

d. Participation in democratic policy-making and planning within 
the agency and community ; 


7. Emphasis on values and organization around ideas which may or 

may not be accepted by the public in general, such as: 

a. Freedom to engage in program with religious or cultural ob- 
jectives ; 

b. Ability to deal with controversial issues ; 

ec. Conscious use of program to bring together people of diverse 
groups for development of greater understanding ; 

d. Freedom to evaluate the current scene, and to pioneer in the 
development of ethical and social insights and standards. 


Problems are presented, however, when voluntary agency boards and 
staff who believe in this essential but supplementary role of the private 
agencies wish to consider their services objectively and evaluate courage- 
ously. They may ask: Are our objectives in line with the accepted area of 
human welfare needs? Which needs are amenable to social action? What 
are the needs today, both individual and societal, with which recreation 
can deal? What are our competencies as a voluntary agency? Which 
methods are the most effective in meeting these needs? Are we getting 
the results we seek ? 

Before these questions can be answered a tremendous job has to be done 
in the formulation of criteria for identifying and measuring needs for 
recreation services of a community and measuring their effectiveness. 
Beginnings of research in these areas are gratifying. While continuing 
to draw upon research in related sciences and constantly reaching out to 
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increase scientific study on these areas of need and services, with effort 
and determination we can do much now to close the gap between present- 
day knowledge and current methods of rendering services. 

As we face our common responsibility in building the total recreation 
program there are frontiers to be conquered. For instance, how are we 
to insure that ample and varied recreation opportunities are afforded 
people who have need of them! I should like to present two practical 
problems having to do with this question of “coverage.” 

In many suburban communities today tax money goes first for schools, 
sewers and lighting. A small amount is put into recreation resulting in 
a limited program, even if wisely planned. People have moved out from 
cities to get lower taxes, more sunshine and room for living, but they 
want for their children what they have known—a chance to he a Scout, 
to belong to the “Y” and drop in at the teen-age center. The people tell 
us they want a place to go where both boys and girls can belong. For this 
voluntary recreation service which the people want, they will support, if 
the bill isn’t too big, the agency or combination of agencies which goes 
in to meet the need. 

It seems logical to channel funds through an established agency, thus 
assuring professional skill and experience to the suburban community, 
and resources and supervision from the parent agency to the suburban 
staff. There is the disadvantage that the established agencies would be 
asked to do something beyond their regular policies and programs. A 
question has also been raised as to whether the project might not follow 
too closely the structure of the parent agency. However, it is this very 
program with its particular values the people want. 

Should a new agency be created? It would take time to demonstrate 
its soundness sufficiently to secure support, and the size of the operation 
might be questioned from the standpoint of quality service and efficiency. 
Every extension of an established agency should be a new creation in 
many ways, and use of tested experience and rich resources should assure 
the community a successful creation, and the supporting public a sound 


program. 

The study Unmet Needs of Children and Youth Living in Low Rent 
Public Housing Projects presents a growing and complex problem related 
to coverage. Due to inadequate use of recreation buildings, and lack of 
continuity in leadership, some public housing authority officials are doubt- 
ful of the desirability of providing on-site community facilities. 

Some communities assign responsibility for recreation in housing pro- 
jects to public recreation departments due to the broad program demanded 
for all tenants and to the fact that the housing authority prefers to ar- 
r for service with another public agency. In some cases the project 
adviser who is described as coordinating all activities, is non-existent. 

Some private agencies assume responsibility feeling that social prob- 
lems in the situation justify their specialized services and skill. In other 
eases use is made of both public and voluntary services, each carrying 
an appropriate assignment. 

We may ask: Can the public agency meet the recreation needs? If a 
private agency assumes responsibility for a demonstration project, is the 
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plan actually designed, limited and timed to be demonstration? If public 
and private agencies are to be involved, how is program to be planned 
and assigned amongst agencies in order to use leadership wisely and 
efficiently ? Where should responsibility for coordination be placed? How 
are decisions to be made when one set of facilities is called “ours” by a 
variety of participants with different ideas of how they want to use them 
—by different staffs, boards and public authorities ¢ 

We have much to learn in democratic administration of such joint 
efforts. 

We can welcome the increasing responsibility of government for recre- 
ation, for it represents an enlarged concept of the American public’s 
concern for human beings. Citizens have demonstrated their belief in 
the importance of the voluntary services to community welfare, but as 
the St. Paul study emphasizes, such conviction is in danger of becoming 
lost in the confusion and frustration caused by lack of information, ir- 
rationalities in organization of services, increases in volume and cost 
without corresponding gains in purposeful direction. The problem to 
attack becomes obscured—research into causes and scientific evaluation 
of results have been by-passed in favor of matters of auspices, adminis- 
tration, financing and professional techniques. 

When a system is created which isolates a citizen from knowing what 
the problem is and what is being done to solve it, social services are on 
dangerous ground. We can hope that in years to come fewer surveys will 
be demanded by “the givers,” that more requests for study and research 
will come from agency boards, commissions and staffs because of concern 
for a more comprehensive and synthesized approach to human welfare. 

In other disciplines a trend has been developing toward a more com- 
prehensive point of view, and in recent years in related specializations we 
have noted an increasing team approach in services. There seems to be 
more genuine searching for integrated and cooperative ways of work in 
our own field. It has been pointed out that as results of further scientific 
study of development of healthy personality become generally accepted, 
many of our differences will be eradicated. Much more comparable recre- 
ation service can then be offered under different auspices, and cooperative 
endeavors will be enhanced. * 

If recreation and informal education needs are to be defined with 
breadth and depth, then nothing less than our community’s total re- 
sources will be adequate to their service. 


1 Wilson, Gertrude, Recreational and Informal Education Serviee. Prepared for the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL | 5, olive Crocker, Director 
WORK CONCEPTS INTO | Camp Algonquin, United 
CAMPING PRACTICE | “h2rities of Chicago 


I have chosen to concentrate on illustrations from one camp and to 
describe some situations in which practice has been the result of certain 
basic concepts from social group work. This is Camp Algonquin, serving 
mothers and children from Chicago, and operated by the United Charities 
of Chicago, a family service agency. Like many camps, Algonquin has 
had its historical development ranging from an emphasis on fresh air 
and nutrition, through a recreational-educational focus on skills and 
activities, to its present interest in helping individuals to have a satis- 
fying group living experience in the out-of-doors. 

No camp evolves from an activity-centered to an individual-centered 
place without a good deal of continuous joint thinking and planning by 
total agency and camp personnel, which in turn may bring about ac- 
companying changes in camp administrative and supervisory structure, 
possible changes in the camp’s physical facilities, and most likely changes 
in agency practices in relation to the selection and follow-up of campers, 
as well as to the selection and training of staff. Those of us interested in 
using the contributions of social work, keep trying to find the ways in 
which we can more nearly achieve this integration of goals and practice. 
What are some of the ways? To many of us, staff is the all important 
answer, and I should therefore like to discuss this first. 

Since staff are recognized as the key to successful camping in most 
camps, why do we give added emphasis to their importance in a camp 
which has a philosophy and purpose geared to the goals of social work, 
and how does this effect practice in such a camp? If our goals are aimed 
at helping each camper gain the most growth and satisfaction from his 
relatively short stay in camp, we must have not only the kind and number 
of staff who can aid in this achievement, but also the training, super- 
vision and guidance for them which will more nearly assure the expected 
results. Before we give attention to these aspects of securing and helping 
our camp staff, let us consider one of the results we are looking for in 
the camp setting, so that we can understand better what this means in 
terms of staff requirements. If we first spend a little time on the job of 
a staff member, we can then realize more fully the implications for the 
person doing this job. 

Most people who go to camp expect to have fun, a good time. They 
eagerly anticipate the new adventures awaiting them and see themselves 
participating in the activities they have dreamed of. Most agencies which 
operate camps also include the providing of fun and adventure as one of 
its primary goals, but they know that this objective is not reached easily 
by all campers. Fun is the result of something that happens and has in 
it certain ingredients of friendship, belonging, feelings of worth and 
significance. We know that expected fun can be within reach and yet 
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never fully experienced by some campers because of fears, doubts, inse; 
curities, overexpectations, personality difficulties such as excessive shy- 
ness, or aggressiveness, and a host of others. 





Campers, whether they are new or experienced in the camp setting, 
bring with them, along with their pleasant expectations, their questio 
and fears. Each season brings its changes in camper groups and in sta 
as well as in program possibilities. Campers wonder in their pre-camp 
insecurity such things as: Will I be liked by my cabin mates? Will I be 
able to measure up to my parents’ expectations? What if I get sick! 
What will it be like living with white boys—or Negro boys? I’m no good 
at craft—or baseball—or swimming and will this make a difference with 
this year’s cabin mates? I’m so skinny—or fat. Will they laugh at me! 
I haven’t wet my bed for quite a while, but I’m not sure I won’t at camp. 
I wonder if I’ll have to eat tomatoes—or oatmeal ? 

Merely to provide opportunities for activities, along with staff who 
can teach the skills, does not insure for campers fun or a good time at 
camp. To help some children experience a good time in camp, means hav- 
ing staff members who have skill in drawing children out and helping 
them find friends. It means having staff members who are skillful in help- 
ing campers to achieve little successes; staff members to help campers 


contribute in some way to the ongoing life of their living group, thus} . 


gaining more confidence in themselves and as a consequence feeling more 
comfortable in this important “home base” group, even though it be of 
temporary or short duration. In a close living situation such as a camp, 
it is probably impossible for a camper to really have fun or a truly satis- 
fying experience in the camp as a whole, if he does not become accepted 
by at least some of his cabin mates, some of his primary living group. 

Too many sources of friction in a cabin can also lead to unhappiness, 
In such instances staff members are needed who have the skill to work 
with these sources of friction and to understand their causes. This as- 
sumes some knowledge of the meaning of behavior as influenced by 
emotions. It assumes some skill in securing the confidence of individuals, 
sub-groups and the total group in order to achieve a relationship which 
ean then be used to help meet the needs of each, individual and group. 

If we can we assume then, that a camper’s happy joyful experience 
(or having fun) in the camp setting is dependent not only on activities 
but to a great extent on satisfying relationships with fellow campers and 
staff, we might look at a few examples of situations where staff have 
consciously helped individuals and groups in their inter-personal relations 
as the opportunities presented themselves. These four examples are taken 
from Algonquin staff records during the 1951 season. 


1, Hard feelings and rivalry were apparent from the start in one cabin 
group of thirteen-and fourteen-year-old girls, With their counselors’ 
help, the girls recognized and discussed their need to get along better 
while at camp. They planned cabin activities “that will make us know 
and therefore like each other better.” Although a picnic and splash party 
eased tension temporarily, it cropped up again a day or so later around 
an individual affront that was construed as an insult to a Negro girl. 
The conflict lines this time tended toward racial lines. Again some dis- 
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cussion eased the situation, and the counselors also worked at program 
which would help the girl who was the scapegoat (and who had made 
the insulting remark) to become better accepted by the group. One or 
two succeeding conflicts were worked through. With each successfully 
solved conflict, the group seemed to draw somewhat closer together and 
became happier and more relaxed. It seems safe to say that a majority 
of these campers grew through the experience, in personal security, in 
understanding the possibilities of solving conflicts in a group, and in 
respect for each other’s differences. The fact that their cabin counselors 
worked and played together so well, one being a Negro and the other 
white, underlined for several of them the real significance of their work- 
ing through these problems, and it is possible that the carry-over value 
of this experience will be of a lasting nature to these girls. 


2. In another cabin of ten-year-old girls there was a concentration of sub- 
dued and withdrawn children. The counselérs helped these girls choose 
a program in the beginning that was a guaranteed success, and which 
helped build their confidence, This early activity did not require too 
much group interplay or responsibility, although the group participated 
as a whole, They gathered tiny plants and woodsy objects and made 
miniature gardens in brightly painted cigar boxes and exhibited them 
in the dining room. This creative effort in which there was a beginning 
opportunity for interaction, and which was non-threatening and non- 
competitive, provided the needed ingredients for building individual se- 
curity in this group. Each day the girls watered their gardens and all 
were quietly pleased with the recognition they received not only from 
each other, but from the other campers. They became more sociable and 
were more able to make choices of friends and choices of activity and to 
plan as a group for activities requiring first total cabin cooperation, and 
then participation in wider all-unit and all-camp events. This group 
might have fared rather badly if the counselors had been less sensitive to 
their need for becoming more socially secure in their own cabin group 
before attempting the next stage of relationship beyond the cabin. The 
counselor here was also aware of her own role in helping the group mem- 
bers achieve a limited pleasurable goal quickly, as well as in serving as 
a bridge to positive relationships in the group, which in turn assured 
their happiness while in camp. 


3. Adult campers too, often need help in interpersonal relations. For 
instance, one of the mother campers was very fearful of other people, 
hesitant about joining in activities, and had a very difficult time talking. 
Her every movement spoke of her insecurity with people. Her counselor 
spent a great deal of time with her to provide a link between her and the 
group. However, at a point, the other mothers became more sensitive to 
her needs and were able to give her real help in having a good time. They 
started to call her Flossy and helped her in many little ways. For instance, 
when it was her turn to go back to the dorm for baby sitting, they saw 
that someone went with her, and often tied her scarf around her head 
for her. She seemed to feel their acceptance and began to enter into some 
activities more freely and had a fine time before the period ended. 
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4. The examples cited so far have perhaps been the more usual kind 
coped with more or less successfully by the camp striving to integrate 
learnings from social work into practice. Eleven-year-old Jimmy may 
illustrate the more unusual, although from the data secured at the ap- 
plication interview, the camp had no reason to suspect this. It is in- 
evitable that in a camp setting, many new things are discovered about 
individual needs and a person’s ability to make social adjustments. Jimmy j* 
proved to be an infantalized youngster who needed a great deal of special 
care if he were to remain in camp. The consulting psychiatrist indicated 
that his problems were such that he questioned the value of camp for him. 
The resolution of his problems would require a different kind of help 
from what camp could give. Camp’s problem was whether to send him 
home, or if not, how to deal with him in the camp setting so that he 
might receive some benefit from his stay or at least avoid further damage, 
keeping in mind the possible effect on the other members of his living 
group. Traditionally, such non-conforming youngsters would probably 
have been set home. Algonquin staff were eager to see what they could 
do to give Jimmy an enjoyable experience in this setting which was 
geared to serve the usual child, and which was not a “treatment” camp. 
The following will give a picture of problems involved as well as the }! 
unexpected results. 

From the beginning of the camp period, Jim had shown a tendency to 
withdraw from the group, and spent a great deal of his time alone, 
wandering about camp, or visiting the craft or nature shops. When he 
was helped to pass his boating test, he spent much time at the pier and 
frequently “hounded” the waterfront counselor. He feared the aggressive 
activities of the other boys and related to only one boy who was also 
quiet and passive. He sometimes mentioned that this boy’s mother was 
in camp and that his was not. Jim’s sister, Ruth, twelve, was never 
mentioned by him, although he frequently visited her (four times the 
first day), and sat at her table. Ruth seemed to dominate him, telling 
him what clothes he should wear and correcting his table manners, but 
Jim did not seem to resent her domination. Of a very thin and bent 
physique, Jim was called “Skinny” by the boys in his cabin. He had a 
rigid posture, a slight facial tic, and nervous restless hands. In camp he 
rarely looked at the person to whom he was talking, but rather picked at 
his hands and nails, He refused to undress in front of the other boys, 
slept in his clothes at night, and during the day exposed only his head 
and hands to the sun and air. He showed some compulsive behavior, wash- 
ing his hands frequently, although he would not take showers or go 
swimining. 

About the fifth day of camp, Jim began to talk about going home, and 
told the camp caseworker he was getting too many mosquito bites and 
sores at camp. Later he was able to discuss the aggressiveness of the 
other boys, his desire to be at home where he could play quiet games and 
read (his favorite books being those his mother had read to him when he 
was little), and some of his fears. While the boys in Jimmy’s cabin did 
try to help him and tried to accept him, they were beginning to resent his 
“special privileges,” his freedom to wander away from the group and 
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not participate in clean-up duties, showers, or rest hour. The staff 
was interested in learning how they might help Jimmy, whether they 
should continue to keep him at camp, and what his behavior meant. It 
was at this point they presented his case for consultation at the first 
weekly visit of the camp psychiatrist. 

The psychiatrist explained that Jim had many phobias, especially in 
the area of his own person, fearing what might happen to him. The sister, 
in the camp situation, was a figure of the mother, and gave us a picture 
of what the mother might be. Apparently Jimmy’s mother surrounded 
him with prohibitions. Without his mother, Jim needed to find a substi- 
tute for the prohibitions she set on him, as a way of dealing with his 
fears and anxieties. The mosquito bites and sores served this purpose, 
kept him from exposing himself to what he felt might be danger, and 
provided him with an excuse for returning to his mother. The psychiatrist 
explained that in his protected home environment, Jimmy would not 
show the symptoms of behavior which we had noted at camp, not having 
to use them in a situation where he did not feel constantly threatened. 
It was recognized that it would be difficult to put many limitations on 
Jimmy and that he probably could never become a fully accepted mem- 
ber of the group because of this, and because of his inability to participate 
in most activities. However, it was felt that the opportunity offered in 
camp for Jimmy to have contact with a number of different adults who 
were sympathetic and understanding toward him, but who would try to 
help and encourage him to deal with his environment in a positive and 
realistic way, would be of value in itself. 

Jimmy’s counselor took primary responsibility for helping Jim, al- 
though the camp caseworker, specialists and others, definitely contributed 
to his adjustment, and were constantly in touch with his progress in 
personal hygiene, activities, and relationships with adults and peers. His 
counselor accompanied Jimmy to the shower room and gave him the 
personalized aid and support that he required in this situation which was 
quite threatening to him. Later Jimmy was able to admit he hadn’t 
changed his clothes because he was “dirty underneath” ; however, he con- 
tinued to show resistance to showering even though it made him feel better. 

Because it had been agreed at the staffing that we would try to keep 
Jimmy at camp until the end of the period, it was necessary to set more 
limitations on him in order that he function, to some degree, as a camper, 
and feel himself in some small way as part of the group. He was re- 
quired to remain in his cabin for clean-up and rest hour, and to keep 
himself clean. While previously Jimmy had looked to the caseworker as 
an understanding permissive mother-figure (of whom he could demand, 
“Call my mother and tell her to meet me at the station”), limitations 
were set in this area as well. As frequently as he came to discuss going 
home, he was told he would go home at the end of the period with the 
other campers. On one occasion the caseworker did talk with the mother, 
who said she hoped Jim could remain at camp for the complete time. 

When demands and limitations were set on Jimmy, he frequently be- 
came stubborn and tried to bargain his way out of the situation. However, 
Jimmy was progressively able to respond when given encouragement and 
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support from the adults he was beginning to know and trust, and grad 
ally half-conquered some of his fears. Before the camp period was over, 
he had made great progress. He went wading in the swimming poo! 
bared his back to the hot afternoon sun while enjoying the activities of 
the camp carnival, and participated as short-stop in the last inning of 
softball game. He asked the caseworker to dance with him at a pa 
(after showing hurt at her firmness in placing limitations an hour or 
earlier) and he didn’t talk with her about going home. He took showers 
with two other boys when his counselor was unable to go with him. H. 
was proud and happy that he had stayed for the complete session, and 
immediately told his mother he was going back the following year when 
she met him in the station. 

_Thus camp can sometimes deal beneficially with extremely neurotic 
children such as Jimmy, through use of carefully selected limits, support, 
encouragement, and staff teamwork. Staff teamwork perhaps was the 
cornerstone. Out of staff discussion, agreements were reached regarding 


certain precautions and consistent handling of Jimmy. However, not} ; 


every staff member played the same role in his camp life even though 
they all treated him with kindness and firmness. Each one represented a 
different person to him and played a certain role which gave him a 
chance to test out different relationships, and to experience a new pattern 
of responses. 

Now let us go back to our first question, who can do this kind of job! 
What does it mean in terms of staff selection and recruitment? In prac- 
tice, the following is what Camp Algonquin had for its 1951 counselor 
and supervisory staff. 

The staff were chosen with the purpose of camp in mind and with the 
realization that there would be children such as Jimmy, and the others 
described. Six trained and experienced social group workers were di- 
rectors and assistants in the three sections of camp, and each of these six 
was responsible for supervising the work of six or seven cabin counselors. 
Approximately a third of these counselors had at least a year of social 
work training in either casework or group work, and several had com- 
pleted graduate training. The staff was recruited from all over the 
country, was somewhat international as well as interracial, and had a 
good balance of program and camping skills along with some experience 
in group leadership. 

Although the majority of those who worked directly with the campers 
were not trained social workers, the agency felt it essential that the di- 
rection and supervision of staff, both at the all-camp level and at the 
unit or section level, be in the hands of qualified social workers. These 
people in turn were able through close supervision and in-service training 
to help the specialists and cabin counselors focus on the needs and ex- 
pectations of the individuals in their groups, and to understand to some 
extent how to use the group, program activities, and themselves as work- 
ers, to help each camper find to some degree the happy kind of experience 
he was seeking in this setting. 

With such supervision, undergraduates were helped to perform superb 
pieces of group work practice. On the other hand, even with the best 
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recruiting and selecting methods, such performance is not guaranteed. 
Group work is a method which can be learned, and it is not learned all 
at once. The acquisition of understanding and skill in the use of this 


= method is a progressive one, and is learned and used in varying degrees 


according to the maturity and desire of the learner as well as the kind 
and availability of the teaching. With a sufficient number of qualified 
supervisors, available to a counseling staff which is highly motivated for 


# such learning, this staff is able to absorb and use much of this knowledge 


and skill very quickly. 

The counselor acquires some of this understanding through the hiring 
process, advance reading assignments and pre-camp training. He gets 
the bulk of it, however, by working closely with his teacher-supervisor 
on a day-by-day basis, in the midst of a setting where life is lived abun- 
dantly minute by minute, where practically every kind of behavior is ob- 
served, studied and worked with, and where summary reports from the 
camp application interviews or from the agency records give added mean- 
ing to an individual’s behavior. 

A counselor’s learning is further speeded by the need to act, to perform 
with his campers almost immediately and continuously. These actions in 
turn bring about certain responses from campers which often may be 
quite surprising to him and which the supervisor helps him understand 
as close to their occurrence as possible. This continuing and readily avail- 
able source of help for each staff member more nearly assures the hoped 
for goals for each camper. Each bit of insight can then be applied as 
opportunities arise, and can form a solid foundation for further learning 
and testing. His helping relationship to his campers can be a constant, 
ongoing one if the supervisor helps keep him aware of the implications 
of various behavior; helps him to know what to ignore, when to limit, 
when and how to protect, when to encourage, what to remember for later 
use, With sufficient planning, his learning may be accelerated more than 
in most settings where people are not living together round-the-clock. 

This of course necessitates time for individual conferences, time for 
various kinds and sizes of staff meetings, time for consultation with 
activity specialists as well as with camp caseworker, nurse, or perhaps 
consulting psychiatrist. But it is perhaps this very recognition of the 
time element required in such supervision and collaboration, that has 
influenced the camp practice in this area. Since camper groups need to 
be “covered” on a twenty-four-hour basis, additional staff such as relief 
counselors or floaters are needed to supplement the regular staff so that 
they may have time for such conferences, meetings, and record writing, 
as well as for free time in which to become refreshed and ready to carry 
on once more. This individual supervision is an important social work 
concept derived from supervised field work, more recently applied to the 
camp setting. 

In addition to the time element required for staff learning and teaching 
in a camp devoted to helping individuals grow and develop, there is an- 
other major concern in putting principles into practice. There is a com- 
munity of groups in a camp setting, such as the cabin groups, inter-cabin 
group, unit group, special activity group, all-eamp group. How can we 
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30 structure our camp and its various sections that there will be the neces- 
sary flexibility without confusion, and that these very groupings will 
also help fulfill the goals of which we have spoken ? 

A camp which focuses less on individual needs and more on the edu- 
cational-recreational aspects, has an easier time here, for scheduling is 
done to a greater extent on an activity or skill basis, and plans can usually 
be made for regular attendance at such groups. A camp which builds 
program on the interests and needs of the individual campers, and which 
recognizes the influence of group relationships in helping the camper to 
meet his socia] needs, has a more complicated job to do in relation to 
making available certain limited camp resources, and in scheduling and 
planning activities and events for an extremely varied population, a 
population whose interests and needs are also constantly changing. 

At Algonquin where staff have tried to develop meaningful program] |), 4+ 
with campers in a flexible manner, the following philosophy and practices 
have been used at the following levels: all-camp, section or unit, cabin, 
The cabin level will receive the most’ attention here. 









All-camp. First of all, because of the camper age range, the limited 
time, and other factors, only a few carefully selected and carefully 
planned events are of an all-camp nature. However, central facilities 
are available to all. Administrative and supervisory staff have been con-} Peo? 
vinced that the extra time needed for scheduling limited equipment and 


resources used by the entire camp, on a day-to-day and group-by-group pha 
basis is time well spent. Thus cabin groups or combinations of cabins} P He 


or units might request a specialist, or facility on very short notice, because 
of a newly developed interest in a particular activity, stimulated from) ™®®Y 
any one of a number of possible sources, and have this request met because 
of a flexible scheduling plan. Also, any initial temporary schedule for} ™&"t, 
use of pool, boats, craft house or special person would be merely a rough 
framework in which all living groups would be provided for in t 

beginning, and which might be shifted daily to fit in with evolving plans} best 8 
of groups, sub-groups, or combinations of groups. In other words, re- this « 
sources would be used as such and would not contro] and regiment the} °#™P 
life of the campers. This kind of plan means that counselors must have and u 
easy and quick access to unit director and/or specialist in charge of} °F 10 
certain kinds of supplies or scheduling, and it means that routines must} body 
be simple enough to prevent discouragement and frustration. provi 


Section or unit. In addition to clear, frequently used and well meshed} °#?T 
channels of communication at an all-camp level (where the unit directors} indiv: 
are key personnel), decentralization within the unit or section level is} becon 
also needed. This requires more mobile equipment and supplies for the} Ca 
cabins and living groups in order to have these available and handy as} certa! 
groups and individuals are ready to use them. Craft supplies, tools, games, 
books, cooking equipment, are placed in each section of camp for ready} the sr 
use, Unit staff are thus more free to develop program to suit the moods} mean 
of their groups and the fluctuations of weather, with less dependence on} ©emet 
central diving even at the unit or section level. activ) 
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Cabin. At the cabin level, counselors are helped to be alert to the re- 
actions of each camper from the very start. Counselors are aware of the 
newness of this situation to each camper and of the inevitable sizing up 
process and beginning efforts at getting acquainted. Counselors try to 
make this period as helpful and comfortable as possible for each camper 
so that initial ties may be formed and a basis of security laid for their 
period of living together. This is often accomplished first through the 
informal chatter as they settle in and explore, with the warm responsive, 
and accepting counselor taking considerable initiative in helping every- 
one become an active participant. The counselor is alert to the relation- 
ships existing or being formed and of his own role in effecting these. He 
helps them to get started on a plan for the use of their time together, 
knowing that it is of primary importance to establish a group feeling 
quickly in order to help each individual get off to a good start, and know 
what to expect of his “home base” associates. As they are eating refresh- 
ments, making beds, or exploring a section of camp, the sizing up process 
continues as ideas are expressed about hopes, fears, likes and dislikes. 
Ideas are also being gathered concerning program possibilities in the 
camp this year and the staff to help with these. The camper wants to 
know early, and usually finds out in various ways the first day or so, 
the nature and extent of limits, the degree of flexibility in program, the 
people with whom he feels safest. The counselor, aware of the importance 
of this testing out period, weighs the responses and behavior in the light 
of his growing knowledge, and is guided by camper reactions in his own 
planning to help meet individual needs through the group. 

How long program remains primarily in the living group, depends on 
many factors, such as campers’ age and experience, size of group, amount 
of homogeneity or heterogeneity, physical living arrangements and equip- 
ment, and special interests or needs which might be met better in an- 
other way. 

Even when the camp philosophy indicates that younger campers are 
best served through program built primarily with their own cabin mates, 
this does not mean that such a group is walled off from others in the 
camp. There are many occasions when campers see one another informally 
and unplanned, such as along the paths, in the dining room, or at the pool, 
or in the “free time” parts of the day. It is also recognized that every- 
body needs some time to be alone and away from the group. This is also 
provided for. At such a time eight-year-old Sally made her live ant col- 
lection in a bottle with the help and interest of the “nature lady.” She 
carried it with her everywhere and called it “my family.” Through this 
individual project she was finally helped to play with the others and to 
become a more relaxed and happier child. 

Cabin groups may also plan to do things with other cabin groups at 
certain times, and they are also included in all-unit and all-camp planning 
for special events. In a camp where the focus is on program planning with 
the small living group, it does not exclude other variations and it usually 
means that this is the camper’s first and basic group. His ties here are 
cemented and strengthened as he can be helped to participate fully in 
activities planned and carried out by his own group and to share in their 
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life, not only at getting up, going to bed and meal times, but in their 

building of tree houses, preparing for a camp fire program, or picking 
apples to be made into jam or pie. As his ties are strengthened in his own 
group so that he has a basis of security and confidence in himself as 4 
group member in this setting, he may then be ready to enter into varying 
kinds of special interest groups of longer or shorter duration where build- 
ing relationships are of less importance than the skill. Usually, if the 
counselors have sufficient help from the supervisory and resource people, 
the simple skills which can be learned in a short term camp have more 
meaning to the camper when they are learned in relation to an all absorb- 
ing group project which includes this skill. 

Although a counselor certainly does not use the social work method at 
all times, his helping role comes about more naturally if he is the sig- 
nificant adult with a particular group, and shares in their daily living 
and activities. True, he must pick the appropriate time for using his 
group work skills as differentiated from his recreation skills, teaching 
skills, parental skills, but I see the choice as his, This ties in with certain 
recognized ingredients of group work—something that the worker does, 
knows he is doing it, and why. His choice may be more appropriately 
timed, and the help more effective if he is on the spot to observe and 
understand camper interactions firsthand and to use judgment as to when 
and how to handle situations. 

Campers, in contrast to individuals going to a club at a settlement in 
town, are in one environment for sleeping, eating, and planning progres- 
sive activities related to their temporary setting. It seems to me that it 
would create an artificial division and segmentation to separate our 
efforts toward development in social relationships from either the living 
situation, such as cabin clean-up, or from the attainment of certain camp- 
er skills such as fire building or outdoor cooking. In fact, I see many 
group living situations as presenting unusual opportunities for help 
toward social] adjustment that can be utilized by the alert counselor. 

Implicit in this concept is the realization that there must still be flexi- 
bility and a chance for some campers who may be limited in one way or 
another or who for some reason should not stay with their cabin group, 
to shift groups temporarily. For instance, an asthmatic child may not 
be able to go on an overnight hike with his group and may temporarily 
need another group to call his own, Certain children may be under or 
cause terrific tensions in a group which cannot be easily worked out. 
(Often a disturbed child is not recognized until he is at camp.) For the 
child’s sake and for the sake of the group it might be better to have him 
join a special group such as the kind we experimented with to a small 
degree last summer. Thus when certain individuals were taken into dif- 
ferent situations for a time, pressures in his living group were relieved 
and it was not so difficult to absorb him on his return. These temporary 
special groups of varying sizes were formed in varying ways and for 
varying lengths of time and were usually led by the assistant unit di- 
rector who had no ongoing cabin responsibilities. Most of the children 
were isolates in their own cabins and a number had exaggerated needs 
for adult attention and affection which were difficult to provide for in 
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their regular groups and which therefore caused continuous frustration. 
The small special group implemented the work of the regular counselor 
and permitted more individual attention from an adult, provided pro- 
tection and status, and in a number of cases helped the camper move 
back into full time participation with his own cabin group. 

In the case of Bobby who was fat and clumsy, and could only gain ac- 
ceptance from his peers in the role of a clown, the special group was 
particularly helpful. With other limited members he was more able to 
achieve acceptance and recognition. The special group leader was quick 
to praise him for his craft work and other positive achievements, but 
ignored his clowning. This in turn set the tone for the small group’s 
responses. With his needs for status and recognition now being met 
partially in a more positive manner, Bobby was able to give up his 
clowning antics in his larger cabin group. 

Time prevents consideration of another important subject for agencies 
who try to integrate into the camp setting, social work goals and practice. 
This relates to the selection and grouping of campers and might be a 
topic for later discussion. There is much to be tried out and learned 
about the best ways of choosing our campers, the amount of information 
we need about each one, the kind and amount of information to send 
from camp to the agency. Who needs this information, and how is it 
used ¢ If camp places are limited, the selection process is doubly difficult. 
Who handles the application interview and what criteria are used for 
making decisions? How can we tell who can benefit most from the rela- 
tively short camp stay? How many people with special problems can be 
included if our groups are going to have the necessary healthy balance to 
bring the specific limited goals within reach? Do we not also believe that 
the average individual needs help too, in being creative, in developing 
satisfying relationships, in reaching his higher capacities and in be- 
coming a socially mature and happy person? 

If we believe that camp is a setting that can contribute to this kind of 
individual development, the following are a few additional] aspects which 
also affect our practice in achieving these goals and which can only be 
enumerated here : 


1. A statement of purpose accepted by agency board and staff is es- 
sential to give direction and perspective and to guide the camp’s ever 
changing function. 


2. Since group climate and operations are effected to some extent by 
physical setup, constant planning and improvement in this area are 
needed to facilitate work with small groups. 


3. Budget demands which allow for staff in adequate numbers and with 
necessary qualifications for the job need recognition. The salary 
ranges required for staff of greater training and experience, boost 
most budgets more than food or operational items. 


4. Facilities for staff comfort and incentives beyond salary are of 
paramount importance where demands of the job are continnous 
and heavy, and include study and recording. 
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The public relations aspects cannot be overlooked if the community 
agencies and individuals are to know the peculiar values which may 
be derived from this kind of camp and who therefore are more ready 
to help support such a community resource. 


Further research will perhaps one day help measure more concretely 
the values to campers living for a time in camps where growth in social 
adjustment is the focus for the staff who guide the individuals and groups 
in their day-by-day program of camping; a program which includes not 
only the usual activities, but all aspects of camp living. Beyond the help 
ing of individuals, Algonquin has evidence that such a camp can also 
stimulate interest in and recruit for the profession of social work. This 
seems to be a significant by-product of a camp’s consciously trying to 
integrate social group work concepts into practice. 
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This paper will describe and evaluate a casework - group work inte- 
gration process which developed from 1946 until 1951; during this five- 
year period, the co-authors were employed as caseworker and group work- 
er on the Social Service Staff of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Social Service Department consists of fully trained 
professional workers responsible to the Chief Social Worker. The entire 
hospital is utilized as a training center for the Medical School, the School 
of Applied Social Sciences, and the Psychology Department of Western 
Reserve University. 

Both social workers were assigned to the Neuropsychiatric Section of 
this 1000-bed general medical and surgical hospital. The program to be 
described operated primarily within the 90-bed closed ward section. 
Diagnostically, the majority of patients fell within the schizophrenic 
group. Supervisory responsibility for both group worker and caseworker 
was delegated to the caseworker who was Supervisor of Neuropsychiatric 
Social Service. The casework function throughout this period been 
within the generally understood framework of psychiatric social work 
in a mental hospital setting; duties included obtaining of psychiatric 
histories when indicated and direct casework services to both patients and 
their families. 

When the group work program was instituted in September of 1946, 
at about the same time that the entire Social Service Department became 
staffed, it was on an experimental demonstration basis. It was planned 
that the group work program would offer activities for small groups of 
referred patients on an ego-strengthening, reality testing basis. It was 
felt that the group work - casework services should be closely coordinated 
as both group work and casework had complementary insights and skills, 
the integration of which would result in better service to the mentally 
ill patient. 

As Roy Sorenson states: “When such an integration takes place, it 
will be of a double nature; one of concepts and ideas, a thinking inte- 
gration ; and one of services, an organizational integration. . . The grou 
worker’s interest in individualizing the program and the caseworker’s 
interest in utilizing social contacts and experience of the (patient) as 
treatment, point unmistakably to the existence of common ground and 
problems.” * We will attempt to share with you some of the problems 
and experiences which resulted from our working out of this concept. 


' So: “Casework and G: Work Integration : Jes Jerqpections tor Commenty 
Plusnne” te Brececdings of me Conference of Social Work, 1935, p. 311-132. 
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At this time, direct treatment of the patients was handled primarily 
by first, second, or third year psychiatric residents under the supervision 
of staff psychiatrist and consultants from Western Reserve University. 
Treatment available included insulin shock therapy, electric shock thera- 
py, and limited individual and group psychotherapy. The psychiatric 
section was considered an acute treatment center, and patient turnover 
was rapid, either through discharge or transfer. The psychiatric staff 
was accepting of the value of casework services and utilized them con- 
structively on a professional teamwork basis. However, understanding 
of the group work services was more limited, with a tendency to interpret 
group work as a form of recreation with superficial treatment values, 
In the beginning, there was 100 per cent closed ward coverage by the 
caseworkers, and the majority of referrals to the group worker were 
made through the caseworkers, who acted as a liaison with the psychia- 
trists. Sharing of material between group worker and caseworker started 
out on a casual basis, but quickly evolved into planned conferences as 
the workers began to recognize values in joint planning and thinking. 

An early dramatic example of this occurred with a paranoid schizo 
phrenic who, in casework interviews, rebelled against the hospital setting, 
showing disturbed thinking. For example, the patient felt that not only 
hospital personnel but also people within the entire state of Ohio were 
hostile and unfriendly towards him. His solution was to move to Arizona! 
In the group setting, he showed more ability to relate to other persons, 
to identify with group goals, and to contro] himself in social situations 
more than could have been anticipated from the interview situation alone. 
This awareness of the patient’s latent strengths which appeared through 
his group experience gave impetus to discharge planning which might 
have been delayed indefinitely if the decision had had to be based entirely 
on an evaluation of the patient from individual interviews. This was not 
an isolated situation; similar instances occurred within the experiences 
of all the caseworkers, thus stimulating our interest in development of a 
planned integration process. 

The following case is illustrative of this early casework - group work 
relationship in practice. It covers a period of five and one-half months of 
a tar yo planning on the part of the social workers. 

red was twenty-four years old, white, single, Protestant, a clerk by 
occupation. He was a neat-looking, rather tall, fair-skinned, sandy- 
haired young man with a sensitive face, feminine mannerisms and ex- 
pressions, and a precise clipped manner of speaking. A social history ob- 
tained from his mother showed that he was the third of four siblings. 

He was a placid, bottle-fed baby who had considerable difficulty in the 
toilet training period and was enuretic until the age of ten. Fred’s father, 
a sadistic, self-centered person, was punitive and sarcastic toward the 
patient. He would shrink from his father, running to the mother or 
maternal grandmother for protection. The mother, an individual of 
rather rigid standards, was a competent, capable, brusque person; she 
separated from the father when Fred was nine. By her own efforts and 
with the help of the children whe were expected to contribute to the 

family income, the mother was able to manage satisfactorily. 
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Freddie grew up to be a competent, responsible young man, neat, 
meticulous in his habits, and a hard worker; he was quiet, retiring, and 
shy with strangers. In his entire life, he had one close male friend, a man 
eight to ten years older, who died while Fred was in service. The patient 
used his little free time in reading or gardening. School adjustment 
seemed good, since he was a good student and presented no behavior prob- 
lem. He became a stenographer and was given considerable recognition 
and responsibility in this job, remaining there until he entered service 
where he was also assigned to a clerical job. 

Although not given a medical discharge, when Fred returned home 
he was tense and nervous; his hands shook, he was short of breath, and 
he spoke only in a whisper. During his first few months at home, he 
clung to his mother, yet was hostile and accusatory. He frequently be- 
came physically exhausted and could not hold a job. His behavior was 
peculiar and unpredictable. The family doctor recommended hospitali- 
zation and he was then admitted to our hospital. 


A diagnosis was made of schizophrenia, type undetermined, The doctor 
reported, “The patient’s conflicts are several, the most outstanding of 
which is the struggle between dependence on his mother and desire for 
independence, and his unconscious desire for homosexual experiences 
with super-ego denial of this outlet.” Insulin shock treatment was recom- 
mended 

The psychiatrist felt that hospitalization could not provide the psycho- 
therapy needed to resolve the patient’s basic conflicts. From the material 
in the history and an interview with the patient, the caseworker felt 
that Fred should be referred for group experience. 

The first conference between caseworker and group worker centered 
on a discussion of the patient’s potential behavior in the group and an 
effort to understand his needs through analysis of the history. The goal 
of his group experience was expressed as follows: “It is hoped that the 
patient can be helped to direct his interest and energy into constructive 
activities which will carry over after hospitalization. He needs to social- 
ize both with men and women and to learn to enjoy being a group mem- 
ber. He needs to feel better able to compete jn sm with men.” It was 
agreed that the development of new interests through group participation 
could be a continuous aid in strengthening his ego and directing his 
energies into constructive and satisfying channels. Casework goals were 
in the area of helping the patient face a return to the community, working 
out vocational plans, and developing a supportive relationship during 
hospitalization. 

The patient was then invited by the group worker to join the Patients’ 
Dance Planning Committee. Contrary to our expectations, Fred fitted 
easily and well into this committee and seemed to enjoy the responsi- 
bilities involved in the project of planning social dances for the entire 
closed ward section. He was practical, realistic, and tactful in discussions, 
and conscientious in carrying out responsibilities for which he frequently 
volunteered. He showed improvement in ability to make social contacts 
with the hostesses at the parties and also participated in a social dance 
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class. The satisfactions of belonging to a recognized group which operated 
adequately and successfully were frm TER to this patient. His feel- 
ing about the group was illustrated by his comment to an outside visitor, 

the visitor said that most hospitals did not have such a planning 
committee for patients, Fred exclaimed, “What’s the matter? Don’t they 
trust their patients ?” 


Casework activity while the patient was receiving insulin shock therapy 
and participating in the group work program was on a non-scheduled 
basis. It was focused around specific requests made by the patient, since 
it was felt that casework planning would be most helpful when he reached 
the anxiety-provoking situation of open ward. Weekly conferences were 
held the caseworker and the group worker. The following is a 
typical example of the type of interchange of material and thinking. 


Prior to his transfer to open ward, after four months of hospitali- 
zation, both social workers noted a change in the patient. The group 
worker reported that Fred had become somewhat negativistic in his re 
sponse to the group, voluntarily absenting himself from several group 
meetings and participating less actively when he did attend. The case 
worker noted that he seemed more tense and confused and less relaxed 
in his manner, during both interviews and informal ward contacts. At 
the time of his transfer, his participation in the closed ward groups 
automatically ceased, and at that time no provision for open ward group 
activities had been made. The group worker, however, continued to see 
Fred on a casual, informal basis. In a conference shortly after his trans- 
fer to open ward, the group worker reported that Fred. seemed friendly 
and interested in his contacts with her, although he did not encourage 
prolonged conversation. In casework ietursivt he was thinking in terms 
of return to the community and discussing future vocational plans. From 
the patient’s comments to both workers, it was clear that he missed the 
satisfactions of the group ience and that much of his conscious 
concern centered on his unwillingness to return to his former isolated 
pattern of living. In discussing his difficulties on the open ward and his 
obvious concern about leaving the protection of the hospital, we agreed 
that this would be a good time to suggest to Fred the possibility of con- 
tinuing his group participation in the community. 


This plan was carried out as follows: The next day in an interview, 
the caseworker initiated the subject of whether or not the patient would 
be interested in continuing his group activities upon his return home. 
He responded to this suggestion with enthusiasm, relating his difficulties 
in making social contacts and recognizing the help he had received 
ag his group experience, saying, “I’ve always had trouble making 
friends, and I’m going to try to do something about this when I leave. 
It’s been easier to make friends here because there are a lot of people 
to choose from. Perhaps the YMCA will be more like it is here and will 
help me to find people I can like.” Later, after program material from 
the YMCA had been obtained, this was discussed with Fred by both 
workers jointly. The group worker then made a referral to the local 
YMCA. From our later contacts with the patient following his discharge, 
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we learned that he had taken full advantage of the Y facilities, joining 
a young people’s social group. He also became active in the social activi- 
ties of his church. * 

In summary, analyzing our efforts in this process, we agreed that (1) 
The coordinated effort focused the attention of both workers directly on 
service to the patient, and sharing of information led to a closer obser- 
vation of the patient and a better understanding of his needs on the part 
1} of both workers; (2) Information concerning the patient’s group adjust- 
4] ment in the hospital affected our services to the patient in discussing 
*} with him plans for transfer to open ward, trial visit, and re-adjustment 
dF to the community, (3) The patient, through group experience, gained 
®} insight into his need for further group association and was receptive to 
a ye a concerning continuation of his group activities following 
discharge. 

-| Analyzing these first early efforts at integration, we see many gaps 
»| in the total treatment plan. The principal gap was the lack of integration 
.}| with the psychiatrist who usually concurred with our social service plan 
»} rather than participated in it. Any cooperative planning carried out with 
.| other therapies, such as Occupational Therapy and Recreational Thera- 
i 
t 
; 





py, was initiated by Social Service and usually carried out on a casual 
rather than a planned basis. However, over a period of time, the values 
of our coordinated planning became more and more apparent to the entire 
personnel of the Neuropsychiatric Section. During the interim years, 
several major changes in the direction of integration of all therapies 
have been instituted. 

One of the first major changes was an administrative decision that all 
referrals for group experience would be made by the patient’s hiatrist. 
We believe, however, that this plan would not have been feasible at the 
inception of the program when the values of group work had not yet 
been demonstrated. Following this change in the referral process, a closer 
integration of group work - casework planning with the over-all treat- 
ment plan occurred. Greater understanding of the group work process 
led to an extension of the group worker’s function and to her being as- 
signed specific therapeutic responsibilities with various groups, such as 
insulin and electric shock therapy groups. A plan was developed which 
recognized that patients could be helped at various levels of partici- 
pation. Groups were set up and therapists were assigned according to 
this over-all plan. A final major development was the appointment by 
the Chief of the Neuropsychiatric Section of a staff psychiatrist who 
assumed the responsibility for over-ali cordination of all group treatment 
within the Neuropsychiatric Section. This included consultation with 
psychiatrists, social workers, occupational therapists, recreational therap- 
ists, and corrective therapists who were assigned to work with patients 
in groups. Seminars in which the services of all these therapists could be 
integrated have developed. 

Through these changes, a pattern of joint conferences among case- 
workers, group workers, and psychiatrists evolved, covering many of 
the cases handled during this period. While close coordination between 


* Adapted from records at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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the caseworker and group worker continued on a regularly scheduled 
weekly basis, the doctor directed the over-all planning from referral to 
discharge. 

Our efforts have remained centered on developing methods for achiev- 
ing a continuous concurrent understanding of the patient through mutual 
exchange of knowledge. Developments in this direction have clearly indi- 
cated the value of such coordination in leading each member of the clini- 
cal team to a better understanding of the patient and his needs. The 
regular conferences between the caseworker and group worker continued 
throughout each patient’s hospitalization and provided a consistent 
sharing of group-relevant and case-relevant material. In these weekly 
conferences, the group worker and caseworker considered each patient’s 
background, his present needs as they observed them or as the doctor had 
indicated them, the patient’s current adjustment within the group and 
in ward activities, and the relationship his group experience within the 
hospital might have to the caseworker’s effort to assist him in making 
plans for his return to the community..In each conference, the caseworker 
reported briefly on her interviews with the patient and his family, indi- 
cating the trend these interviews were taking and the attitudes expressed 
by the client. The group worker summarized her observations on the 
patient’s relationships with other patients and with her, and his partici- 
pation in group meetings and individual contacts. Through conferences 
with the doctor, the social workers were aware of any current changes or 
developments in the medical treatment plan; they considered how this 
might affect their plans to be helpful to the patient; they discussed the 
patient’s interests and tried to think of ways to use these in encouraging 
his further socialization within the hospital. The social workers’ goal 
for these conferences was keeping in touch with the patient’s progress 
and evaluating the changes in his behavior in order to determine the 
next step in the process of helping him toward a better social adjustment. 

The following case is presented as an example of a more highly inte- 
grated and coordinated service during the fifth year of our program. It 
points up especially well how group work and casework are complement- 
ary, each serving as a link to the other. 

Bill, a twenty-nine-year-old former army officer, was admitted to the 
closed ward of our hospital following an attack on his wife. Symptoms 
included hallucinations, delusions, and a hostile, uncooperative manner. 
The history obtained from the wife and mother revealed that the patient 
was the oldest of two children. Birth and early development were de- 
scribed as normal. After completing high school, he attended college for 
one and one-half years, leaving for poorly defined reasons. He was re- 
leased from the army after two years, returning to his home town and 
entering the real estate business with his mother. Bill and his wife lived 
with the wife’s parents although he spent a great deal of time at his 
mother’s nearby home. After initial interviews with the wife and mother, 
a casework plan of assigning one worker to the wife and one worker to 
the mother was initiated. The patient’s wife, an attractive, narcissistic, 
immature individual was at first unable to talk of any difficulties be- 
tween herself and her husband, projecting all blame onto the patient’s 
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mother. The mother, an aggressive, competent-appearing woman, was 
extremely hostile to the wife. 1t was apparent that the patient was caught 
between these two women and unable to arrive at any decision about his 
relationships with them. 

A diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia was made, and the patient was 
placed in the insulin shock therapy group. This was to be a combination 
of group psychotherapy under the direction of the resident psychiatrist, 
and group activity therapy under the direction of the group worker. 
These therapies were to be concurrent and very closely related. The group 
worker was to be with the patients during treatment hours each day. 
In addition, she was to attend all psychotherapy meetings which the 
patients had with the psychiatrist and be responsible for a total activity 
program for the group. The program included informa] discussions, small 
social parties within the hospital, hikes, trips away from the hospital, 
and any other activities which might grow out of the interests of the 
group. Weekly interviews with the wife were the responsibility of one 
caseworker, while the mother was to be seen on a less regular basis by 
another caseworker. Regularly planned conferences among the case- 
worker, group worker, and psychiatrist were then scheduled; a weekly 
seminar for all therapists concerned with this particular treatment group 
was set up. After five months of hospitalization, the situation was as 
follows: The patient’s acute symptoms had disappeared and he was 
friendly and affable. He continued to deny the existence of any real prob- 
lems, particularly in the area of his marriage. His ideas about his future 
plans were jm Fo and unrealistic. The mother was beginning to show 
some concern about her relationship with the patient and making very 
real effort to free him to make decisions for himself. The wife, while 
ambivalent about her marriage, found it difficult because of her own 
guilt to discuss freely her feelings with the patient, thus contributing to 
Bill’s unrealistic appraisal of the marital situation. 

At this time, the entire case was presented to the consulting psychia- 
trist and it was decided that it was essential to the patient’s future ad- 
justment that he face some of these problems while still in the protected 
setting of the hospital, and that anxiety should be aroused in him so that 
he would be motivated to bring his very real problems for discussion, 

At a conference attended by the psychiatrist, group worker, and the 
two caseworkers, it was decided that the caseworker seeing his wife would 
help her to express her own feelings more directly in her conversations 
with the patient. The second caseworker was to see the patient, utilizing 
the interview to precipitate sufficient anxiety to encourage Bill to bring 
his problem of wife-mother relationships to the group discussion. 

This happened as planned, with the result that in the next group psy- 
chotherapy meeting, the patient started out by saying, “What I want to 
do is to get back, set up my own office, get to work, and make some money. 
My wife wants me to work for somebody else besides my mother. Maybe 
she thinks I’m tied to my mother’s apron string.” These opening remarks 
led to considerable ventilation of the patient’s concerns and anxieties, 
and the participation of. the other members of the group helped him to 
face his problems more realistically and independently. Further dis- 
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cussions followed along these same lines, and both the patient in the 
group and the wife and mother in individual interviews made progress, 
At the time of discharge, Bill and his wife had worked out plans for the 
establishment of their own residence, and the patient seemed to have 
achieved some degree of independence from his mother. The wife had 
made some steps toward greater understanding of the patient while the 
mother had been able to relinquish some of her hold upon him. * 

During the past five years, we have had experience with many cases 
similar to the two b renee here. This has served to strengthen our 
original conviction that, as Gladys Ryland states: “Basic to the develop- 
ment of successful cooperative service between caseworker and group 
worker are three factors which must underlie any efforts to coordinate 
group work and casework services. These are: (1) a knowledge and 
understanding on the part of the workers of the processes of both grou 
work and casework; (2) an appreciation of the distinct function of cod 
worker ; (3) clearly defined methods of cooperative work beginning with 
referral.” ‘ Through practice, we have learned short cuts and developed 
skill in selecting significant material for joint discussion, and in using 
this to plan together more effectively. 

Some of the specific values which the casework staff recognize as being 
a distinct contribution of the cooperative effort are: (1) We can achieve 
a clearer formulation of the dynamics of the patient’s personality and 
a clearer definition of the goals. (2) Any analysis of the patient’s differ- 
ing behavior in the group helps the caseworker to a better understanding 
of the patient and his strengths, (3) The caseworker becomes more alert 
to evidences of positive elements in the patient’s past which can be 
utilized during his hospital group experience. (4) Interpretation from 
the group worker of patient’s observed reactions to situations helps the 
caseworker make realistic plans with the patient for his return to home 
and work. The sharing of information gives the caseworker an increased 
knowledge of the patient’s potentialities and limitations in making re- 
lationships with people, based on observation of his reactions in varied 
settings and with different people. Included in this increase of knowledge 
to the caseworker are answers to some of the following questions: How 
do the patient’s colleagues like him? How does he carry through with 
responsibility? What is his ability to translate planning and thinking 
into action? Does he show initiative in following through on projects! 
Does being with others seem to increase or decrease his security? How 
does he react to competition? What are his capacities for enjoyment of 
other people, of specific activities? These reports on the patient’s be 
havior in concrete situations certainly provide a much more realistic 
picture of his ability to operate vocationally, socially, and financially 
in the community than could be obtained through interviews alone: (5) 
Behavior in a protected group setting often gives clues to problems which 
can then be explored in the casework interviews. (6) Evidences of skill 
and positive relationships can be used to enhance a patient’s conscious 





* Ibid. 
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self-esteem. (7) Descriptions of patient’s inclusion and participation 
in group activities are of inestimable value in continued interviews with 
relatives. 

Through the cooperative effort, the group worker develops an incressed 
understanding of individual patients and the meaning of their behavior. 
This results in more specific direction of the group worker’s approach 
to and development of a continuing relationship with the patient. The 
group worker is able to recognize that many problems which might 
superficially appear to have developed because of happenings in the 
group situation really have their roots in much earlier experiences. 

In summary, we believe that the casework - group work integration 
process described above has increased the workers’ skills as social workers 
through: (1) developing their ability to distinguish what is relevant 
material to be shared with other workers in joint planning conferences; 
(2) developing their ability to focus their joint attention on the patient 
and learning how to apply the specifics of current observation to joint 
planning; (3) learning how specific information could be used to better 
advantage in estimating ego strengths of the patient and his ability 
to make an adjustment in the community; (4) learning how to establish 
joint goals for services to the patient and how to integrate group work 
and casework goals with a resulting harmony of aim and effort; (5) in- 
creasing each worker’s appreciation of the contribution of her own area 
of competence and the techniques and method of the other specialization. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF By Constance Impalilaria, 


THERAPEUTIC GROUP | Assistant Professor, 
WORK IN A | School of Applied Social Science, 


MEDICAL SETTING Western Reserve University 


Recently there has been an increasing rise of interest in group work 
as practiced in a medical setting. This is an account of one social group 
work project with sick children in a general hospital, made possible 
through the U. S. Public Health Service and the close cooperation of 
Western Reserve University’s School of Applied Social Sciences and 
University Hospitals of Cleveland. In addition to caring for the health 
of the patients, the hospital performs a teaching and research function. 
The program, still in continuance, was begun in February of 1951 on 
the medical floor of Babies and Children’s Hospital, and in October of 
that year was extended to the surgical ward of the same hospital. A 
student moved into the medical placement, and the writer took over the 
surgical. The group was conceived of as a way of helping children, 
through a guided group experience, to better accept hospitalization, to 
use their capacities for personally satisfying: social relationships, and 
to work through their feelings of anxiety and fear related to illness— 
in addition to having fun. 

The two floors of Babies and Children’s Hospital on which our pro 
gram operates contain two wards of twelve beds each. The wards are 
connected by a number of side rooms where children in isolation are kept. 

The average length of stay for the children is now about five days, 
having changed quite dramatically as a result of recent developments 
in medica] science and research, In general, the chronic illnesses treated 
on the medica] floor consist of unusual anemias, cardiac diseases, leuk- 
emias, diabetes, severe kidney dysfunctions, and tuberculosis, in addition 
to acute illnesses. Pneumonia no longer keeps a child in the hospital for 
a long period, since it responds immediately to penicillin. 

On the surgical service the children come for elective operative pro- 
cedures, for the usual types of surgical service such as plastic repairs, 
hernias, eye surgery, and orthopedic procedures, in addition to being 
brought in for emergency operations such as appendectomies and for 
such things as treatment of burns. On the surgical floor the length of 
stay may be longer; for example, a child with severe burns or orthopedic 
difficulties may have to stay several weeks. 

Because of these short hospitalizations, it was thought important that 
the worker meet with the group for four consecutive evenings a week in 
order to develop and strengthen the group bond for the maximum benefit 
of the group to the child. 

There is no set place for our group meetings. They are usually held 
on the ward where there are the most children physically able to take 
part in the group activities. In actuality, then, our group becomes a 
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smaller and more select group within the larger ward group. This “se- 
lection,” however, is rather flexible and without stringent criteria. Al- 
though we recognize that children of school age generally are more 
ready for group experiences, three- and four-year-olds on the ward have 
been numerous and have played important roles in the group. The age 
range, then, is broad: in one group there may be children from four to 
fourteen. This unusual age span becomes more acceptable to the children 
in these groups as the familial pattern emerges more clearly. Perhaps 
in few other settings would a twelve-year-old Cinderella be as tolerant 
of a four-year-old Prince Charming, or a group be properly menaced 
by a six-year-old gambler playing cards (Old Maid) in a rough Wild 
West saloon! The worker has to enlist those children who can make use 
of the group. 

The responsibility for the total patient rests ultimately with the 
doctor, and it is he who gives clearance for participation in the group. 
We work with children in various stages of treatment. There are those 
on complete bed rest who must not be active either physically or emotion- 
ally ; there are those who are in wheel chairs or who are immobile because 
their legs are in traction or their bodies in casts; there are those who 
should be as active as they can be. Many of the doctors have proved 
extremely flexible and understanding in respect to the needs of the child. 
For example, although the medical diagnosis would require that a child 
remain quiet and passive, some doctors have recognized that it would 
be a good deal better emotionally for the child to be involved in some- 
thing warm and satisfying to him, and they have suggested that such 
children be included in group activities. Some doctors have made the 
discovery for themselves; others have come to see it, through discussion 
and direct observation. 

Because we work with many children who are on bed rest, very often 
a child’s bed becomes the meeting place for the group of the evening. 
It is our thinking that the group should come to the children, and not 
the children to the group when this is not possible, 

The group meets four consecutive evenings a week, from 4:30 to 6 :30. 
It meets at this hour for several reasons. The period after supper and 
before bedtime is often the loneliest time of day and the time when feel- 
ings about separation from home and mother are at their height. Most 
of the personnel who do “to” and “for” the ponent are withdrawing, 
Visiting time for parents is over, eating is finished, the recreational 
therapist is gone, and the time ahead which normally at home would be 
spent in playing or being in the heart of the family looms large. The 
group, then, provides an opportunity for the reliving of the home situ- 
ation. It is not the experience of being on the ward and near the other 
children that makes the group—this comes about through the adult who 
brings the children together and recreates a sibling and parental situ- 
ation. Even the children recognize this role of the mother. One six-year- 
old several nights in a row, when the worker was ready to leave, would 
burst into tears. A very perceptive eight-year-old explained to the worker 
and the rest of the group: “He cries the same way when his mother goes. 
He must think you’re his mother.” 
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Program here is used as it is with any other group, taking into account 

always the needs of the group members and their ability to use program, 
However, it has to be used flexibly in order to fit the needs of children 
who are ill or incapacitated. Ordinary activities such as painting or 
games have a different meaning to some of the children. For example, 
an eleven-year-old with chorea used painting as a means of testing his 
own progress apart from the methods the doctors used, and it was amaz 
ing to the child, as well as to some of the staff, to see how his painting 
at the beginning of his illness—a blurred mass of dark, formless color— 
changed gradually, with his daily painting, to a clear, bright colored 
landscape, of which he was very proud. It took two weeks to achieve 
this, but it had great importance to the child. Music—and especially the 
use of a rhythm band—clay, paints, games, and dramatics are the activi- 
ties most used. Creative dramatics is particularly important for children 
whose physical activity has to be curtailed. Hand puppets are used from 
time to time, and plays about hospitalization, reflecting the children’s 
fears and anxieties around this, have been consistently and spontaneously 
produced. 

As we worked und the program developed, we began to get a clearer 
and consistent realization of what hospitalization can mean to children, 
It revealed very clearly that coming to the hospital is usually an invol- 
untary, unwelcome and dreaded event. A child coming for the first time 
faces separation from his parents and home, enters strange surroundings, 
finds himself among many new children and adults with whom he lives 
in intimate contact, and is subjected to procedures, some of them very 
painful, which he may not have encountered before. The child loses the 
independence he has gained; regression is the expected phenomenon, 
willingly or not; and, most important, he does not know what the 
strangers to whom his mother has delivered him will do to him. The fear 
of bodily injury is very great. Restrictions and procedures are regarded 
not as therapeutic procedures but as a punishment. The children’s ideas 
about surgery are often strange and fantastic. 

All this we have known or at least suspected. Children individually 
have often expressed these fears and anxieties to medical caseworkers, 
who have worked with the children and have attempted to interpret these 
feelings to other members of the medical team. Our experience further 
corroborated these findings and, in addition, has demonstrated what being 
in a group can provide. It has served to gather these feelings, to re- 
enforce them, or to make safer their expression within the warmth of 
a near-family group. We have come to see the universality of these un- 
conscious fantasies, regardless of the individual’s social or emotional 
picture. 

Coming or not coming to the group is one of the few voluntary things 
a child in the hospital can do. During most of the day he is a passive, 
compliant, dependent patient—even if he fights or struggles against his 
passivity. In this permissive group his role is reversed from passivity 
to activity. This turning from being passive to being active has been 
the most helpful therapeutic aspect of the program. It is done directly 
and indirectly—through talking, playing, and acting. A child may gain 
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emotional support through the satisfaction of doing things with other 
children, through sharing the same feelings and fantasies about illness 
and treatment and about parents. Some of the feelings of “uniqueness” 
and “aloneness” are removed. Often children who are lying opposite each 
other do not know each other’s name, and the group helps them move 
from isolation—and even perhaps from rejection—and furthers the 
process of acceptance. 

Doctors and nurses have moved from what at times has seemed a 
remote relationship with children—concerned mostly with caring for 
them physically—to a freer one because of the accessibility and lack of 
motility in a group on the ward. Many of them have directly or indirectly 
been drawn into the children’s play, sometimes as observers, often as 
participants. Some have wisely submitted to the “shots” that the children 
enthusiastically administer. One doctor, for example, came in one evening 
when the children were intently involved in making props for a projected 
play about the hospital. He playfully rumpled one little boy’s hair to 
ask what he was making. Johnny demonstrated by giving the doctor a 
“shot” with his clay needle. Because the doctor was so nice about it, the 
rest of the group barraged him with “shots.” He left while, as he said, he 
still had “the upper hand.” 

The group has served to deal with anxieties and fears by providing 
opportunities to express feelings ordinarily repressed. On one occasion, 
in a very direct fashion, the children were able to verbalize some of their 
intense feelings about surgery in an atmosphere made more relaxed by 
one of the surgeons who joined them in their play. Every child in this 
group had undergone some form of surgery. Two preadolescent girls 
joked and talked with the doctor while the other children joined in oc- 
casionally or listened or played by themselves. Suddenly Henry, a nine- 
year-old, who had had two very serious operations on his legs, which 
were encased in two heavy casts so that he was quite immobile, released 
with great vehemence many of the feelings which he had been unable to 
express before. Although prior to surgery he had been an extremely 
active youngster on the ward—almost hyperactive—he was now a very 
silent, sleepy, and more or less withdrawn child. He declared loudly 
that doctors were absolutely no good—they didn’t know their job, they 
generally let the nurses do the work that they should be doing, they 
didn’t know their business, etc. Sally, one of the girls, remarked that 
she didn’t think any doctor was happy unless he had a knife in his 
hand and was cutting up children. Mary added that doctors didn’t know 
how to do anything else. Henry went on to say, “They’re O.K. when 
they’re fooling around like this—playing with you and making cars and 
things—but once they get a knife in their hand, you just have to watch 
out for them.” The other children did not say much, but their unity of 
feeling was very apparent, The doctor, although puzzled, wisely did not 
react to this conversation but sat silently building things with the blocks. 
Henry then remarked that the only doctors he liked were the three who 
had taken part in his operation. When the worker quietly told him that 
this doctor was one of those, Henry said that maybe this one wasn’t too 
bad but that generally doctors were all pretty poor. The value of this 
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outburst to Henry was immeasurable. He — never have been able 
to loose this great torrent of feeling as directly to the doctor who had 
hurt him were it not for the security and support that the group gave him, 

Another way in which children can express their deep underlying and 
mixed feelings about the people who help them to get better is illustrated 
by one of the plays that the children gave on the medical ward recently. 
The most active member of this group was an eleven-year-old boy, 
Kenneth, who had been hospitalized several times, had had polio, and 
was now suspected of having a brain tumor. The worker helped the 
children to get started and, after a lengthy discussion, they decided that 
the play should be about a hospital; after some more discussion, that it 
should be about a patient’s admission to the hospital—an experience that 
they had all had. Kenneth, with the assistance of two older boys, tried to 
decide who should play the various roles. The role most in demand was 
that of a particular doctor who had been especially sensitive to the chil- 
den’s eae Everyone wanted to be the doctor, although the group 
worker explained that there were other important parts, too. Interest- 
ingly and obviously enough, the role of greatest status—that of the doctor 
—was given to the two oldest and most capable boys in the group, Kenneth 
being one. The boys decided that the girls should take the parts of 
nurses. No one wanted to be a patient, so this role of least status was 
assigned to the children in the group who had the least status—the 
youngest ones who could not very well rebel. The play took the form of 
a doctor admitting a child to the hospital, with emphasis on the physical 
examination and the giving of “shots.” The role of the mother was dis- 
carded very quickly, the doctors saying that they did not need a mother— 
the patient could come to the hospital by himself. As we have seen many 
times, these children often have the feeling that their parents have de- 
livered them into the hands of people who want to do nothing but hurt 
them. The play this evening did not resolve completely the children’s 
feelings and ended without much finality, the general impression being 
that the patient ultimately would die. 

The next evening, then, when the group met, they decided that they 
wanted to have another play. This time it was going to be about murder, 
and it was evident that the unresolved hostilities of the previous day 
would get a chance to show themselves. The worker discussed the possi- 
bilities with the children, and they decided that the play might still center 
around a hospital and that the main figures should still be doctors. How- 
ever, the big difference this evening was that the doctors were to be the 
murder victims. In this play no one wanted the role of doctor, and finally 
the voungest children were forced to take those parts. Kenneth and his 
close friend became the murderers, and the girls took the parts of judges 
and detectives. The play took the form of a chase and a capture, an 
escape and a trial and another escape. When it was almost time to end 
the meeting and the worker tried to wind things up, she asked the children 
whether they would like to solve the crime by having the doctors “re- 
vived” or something of that sort. With great vehemence Kenneth, who 
earlier had decided that the doctors had to die because “they hurt my 
pal,” declared that the doctors had to remain dead but that the murderers 
would be caught and punished. 
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This mixture of feeling about the people who help the children to get 
better extends from the doctors to the nurses and even their own parents. 
For children have the feeling that they have been brought to the hospital 
because they have been.“bad” and their parents no longer want them. 
This feeling has been expressed again and again in many forms. These 
expressions range from very direct statements to acting out in play form 
with more subtle meanings. For example, a very lovely, self-sufficient 
little three-year-old surprised and shocked the group of children who 
were talking casually about why they were in the hospital. The reasons 
given were the usual things such as broken legs or hernias or eye oper- 
ations. When three-year-old Bess was asked, she said very simply, “Be- 
cause nobody loves me.” The group reaction was very strong, all of them 
trying to convince one another that they were in the hospital because 
their parents wanted to take care of them and wanted them to have 
medical treatment, and there was a strong denial of the idea which Bess 
had brought to the surface, Yet the idea of punishment and abandonment 
is strong and repeatedly expressed in play, and much is made of the fact 
that mothers have to give their permission for operative procedures. 

Perhaps the most fearful thing with which children in this setting 
have to deal is the phenomenon of death. We have seen many defense 
mechanisms in operation with which we are familiar. The one most used 
around the area of death is the mechanism of denial. Particularly on the 
medical floor, where many chronic illnesses are treated, it is not unusual 
for a child who has participated in the group to die. Different groups of 
children in different situations have all shown the same reaction pattern, 
namely, denial of the child’s death. When a patient is not seen on the 
ward any more, the other children insist that he has been moved to an- 
other floor or to a side room or has gone home. In one dramatic case, a 
very ill child who had been in the hospital a long time was removed from 
the ward one evening in the midst of much excitement and flurry. Twelve- 
year-old Susan, herself ill with leukemia, insisted that Sally had become 
so ill that her parents had taken her home. It becomes the job of the 
worker to allow those defenses, so sorely needed by the patient, to remain. 

In addition to the direct help and value that this program offers to 
the children, there are other important areas where its effectiveness and 
contribution must be considered, i.e., its relationship to the hospital 
treatment team as well as its contribution to the hospital teaching pro- 
gram. Is this material shared and used? Do other personnel see its values, 
or do they merely permit programs? These are questions that are 
constantly being asked and ones we now feel we can answer to our satis- 
faction. 

One important development has been the ward conference held weekly 
on the medical floor. This is the channel that is most used and best used. 
The conference is attended by all personnel on the floor working directly 
with the children; this includes the assistant resident and the internes 
(who change every six weeks), the head nurse, the pediatric caseworkers, 
and the recreational director, in addition to the group worker. It -has 
had a very fascinating evolution from a beginning informal exchange of 
medical and social material between group worker and doctors to the 
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present thoughtful, sensitive concern for the total child. Much of the 
material that was exchanged has been used. It may be interesting to read 
excerpts from two conferences, one in the very beginning of the program 
after it had been in existence for about two months, the other a very 
recent meeting held on the ward. 


Conference with Drs, G., B., and S.. . . After a bit, I thought it 
might be wiser to turn to the Tuesday evening meeting at which the 
children had recorded their play. Dr. B. in particular was quite im- 
pressed with what came out of it. He wondered, for example, whether 
the children had made the play up as they went along or whether they 
had received help in doing this. He and Dr. G. and Dr. S. were quite 
amazed at some of the impressions the children had of doctors and 
hospital procedures. As I talked, the doctors broke in with comments 
about how unreal this was or how much to the point it might be. 
They were particularly impressed with the fact that Barbara, who 
will not let anyone even touch her for fear they will hurt her and 
who is in great pain (she was admitted for observation and investi- 
gation of pains of unknown origin ‘over the entire body), could be 
subjected in the play to many “shots” and what amounted to pum- 
meling by the rest of the group without a whimper or any sign what- 
ever that this was painful. Outbursts against the hospital and the 
doctors were also carefully noted. . . 


On ward rounds the following week, when a muscle biopsy was being 
discussed as a procedure for Barbara in order to determine how these 
pains originated, Dr. B. pointed out the discrepancy between the way 
Barbaru had reacted in the group of children and the way she reacted to 
pain in reality. The muscle biopsy was given up and a plan was made 
to refer Barbara to Child Psychiatry. 

The following is an example of a ward conference recorded by a group 
worker, held several months later, at which the head pediatric caseworker 
assumed responsibility for directing the discussion. This role, were it 
not for the swift turnover of doctors on this service, would normally be 
the doctor’s. Present at this conference were three doctors, three case- 
workers, the head nurse, the recreational therapist, and the group worker. 


Dr. S. assumed leadership of the conference, announcing that we 
would start talking about the children on the west side. He was very 
much interested in Jean and wanted the latest information about 
the home situation. Miss S. said that the mother was beginning to be 
upset about the child’s withdrawn behavior, which had started within 
the past year. She thought that the mother was getting to the point 
where she would be willing to accept help. At home there are five 
children who sleep in one room, and apparently Jean is disturbed by 
the noise. I said that one of the reasons she has not been able to play 
with the other children is that they make too much noise. Miss S. 
said that Jean liked the hospital because it was quiet here. Dr. S. 
went on to discuss Jean’s physical condition, stating that she had no 
temperature elevation but that her blood count and sedimentation 
rate were up. He was still not convinced that it was rheumatic 
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fever. . . Miss S. wondered whether he wanted to have a psychiatric 
work-up done on Jean. Dr. S. did not know how much good this 
would do. He was careful to explain that he did not question the 
value of psychiatric help, but that the psychiatrists were over- 
whelmed with work and unless they were going to accept Jean for 
treatment and not just do an evaluation, he did not see much point 
in referring her. He said he could see more sense in it if they would 
take the case on and if after they took the case on, it was possible to 
get some place. However, he did not think that to return her to the 
same home situation would be the answer. We continued to talk 
about Jean’s liking for the hospital, going a little bit into reasons 
why children like a hospital better than home. 

. . . [ brought up Joan’s reaction in the play that the children had 
given about a hospital—her glee in giving “shots” and finger pricks 
and taking blood pressures. Dr. K. mentioned that Nancy, another 
child, had been very embarrassed and had blushed when he had come 
into the group while she was busily giving “shots.” I described the 
play a little more, telling how Nancy, Mary, and Barbara had per- 
formed in it. Miss P. questioned whether activity like this would 
make “shots” easier for children to take. Dr. S. said that nothing 
would make “shots” easier for children to take and that it was just 
as well this was so. But at least in this way they could express some 
of their feelings about “shots”. . . 


The conference has increasingly become a place where definite plans 
of treatment, medical and social, are made in regard to certain children; 
where medical and social information is exchanged; where psychometric 
and psychiatric evaluations are recommended; and, the most recent de- 
velopment, where even the re-grouping of children on the ward is thought 
out. 

There have been varying degrees of receptivity to social work. As the 
medical personnel changes, the tone and feeling of the ward conference 
changes too. Each new doctor brings with him a different background 
and experience with social work, and along with this some enthusiasm 
or hostility or lethargy, but always some sort of interest and some contri- 
bution. The social worker has to be very much aware of all the factors 
and personalities involved as she attempts to interpret social work. 

Besides using the spoken word to share information, doctors and nurses 
and social workers share through their recordings in the hospital charts. 
In addition to the caseworker’s social history and findings, the group 
worker adds daily notations regarding the child’s behavior and reactions 
in the group. These have been useful to the medical personnel for daily 
practical use as well as teaching. 

Of course, throughout the week the group worker must maintain con- 
tact with caseworkers, doctors, nurses, and even ward aides. There is a 
particularly close working relationship between the group worker and 
the caseworker. For example, Harvey, who had been hospitalized for a 
period of almost six months, was referred to the group by the caseworker 
because of anxiety and fantastic ideas about what was being done to 
him. He thought that the doctors were digging a big hole in his back 
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because of all the injections they gave him. As he improved physically, 
he became overactive on the ward, with openly aggressive behavior. 
Nurses tried all kinds of “psychology.” In the group Harvey’s status was 
high, primarily because of the length of his stay and the tendency of 
the other children to assume a protective attitude toward him, but at 
home he manifested much hostility toward his new baby sister and 
showed great regression in wanting to be fed and carried. The mother 
was reassured to see him getting along with the other children and being 
accepted, for she feared he had become so different and so “bad” that 
she would be unable to handle him at home. For this reason the case- 
worker and the group worker made a home visit together after his dis- 
charge home, where the mother had the problem of keeping him on bed 
rest. The caseworker discussed with the mother the group worker’s sug- 
gestions about the play materials that Harvey could best use, as well as 
talking with her about the new worries that he had accumulated since 
his discharge from the hospital. 

The group worker’s material is acceptable to the hospital personnel 
because it can be so easily observed ; itis real, dramatic, undeniable, and 
cannot be resisted as theoretical. For this reason it has been used exten- 
sively as part of the educational program of the hospital. Weekly seminars 
on the emotional aspects of illness in children and their hospital man- 
agement are conducted weekly by a psychiatrist for all the pediatric 
personnel. A good deal of the material discussed at these seminars has 
been organized around situations which have arisen out of group meet- 
ings. For example, a youngster’s preparation by the group for an oper- 
ation led to a seminar discussion on preparing children for operations, in 
which discussion an anesthetist, a surgeon, a pediatrician, a group work- 
er, and a psychiatrist all took part. Another seminar was devoted to the 
meaning of “shots” to children and clearly illustrated the use that chil- 
dren can make of the group to express without guilt, in their play, hostile 
and aggressive feelings about hospitals and doctors; the discussion ma- 
terial for this seminar was supplied by a group worker, a nurse, and a 
surgeon. This learning and sharing of information not only has helped 
to improve techniques and skills in working with children but has made 
us all aware of the great concern of all the disciplines to improve the 
well-being of the child while in the hospital. 

In conclusion, then, we have seen the three major contributions of 
group work in the medical setting. It has been of direct value to children 
and their parents in helping to minimize the traumatic effects of hos- 
pitalization; it has assumed a place on the hospital team and has con- 
tributed to a better understanding of the child, especially in emotional 
areas; and it has provided an additional tool for teaching. It has added 
its share in the greater, collective effort to give increasingly better medical 
care to the sick child. 
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MAKING ABEGINNING | 
IN RESEARCH— | 8 Lillie H. Nairne, Director, 
A PUBLIC AGENCY'S | of public Welfers 
EXPERIENCE 


My discussion of the use of research as an administrative tool shall 
be from the standpoint of the administrator in a large local public welfare 
department. I believe public welfare today is facing a challenge which 
— much skill, imagination and planning if sound judgments are 
to be made—currently and in the future. It is the local agency that feels 
the immediate impact of the results of policy on people, the need for 
constant explanation of its programs, and the demand for current ac- 
countability of its actions and expenditures. 

The functions of my agency are the administration of five public as- 
sistance categories, child welfare services, two institutions for children, 
and one for chronically ill adults. My structure is the usual] one with three 
operating divisions—public assistance with three large district offices; 
children’s services; and institutional services. The administrative staff 
gives technical services to all operating divisions. With the exception of 
the institutions, I function in a state-administered structure, with all 
finances stemming from state and federal governments, We do not have 
what would be considered a formalized research program. We do have 
a statistician and we do recognize the importance of research as an in- 
dispensable tool for the evaluation of current administrative processes, 
and for the collection of data relating to policy, planning, interpretation 
and knowledge of the people we serve. 

My discussion will be confined to the way we have tried to use the 
research method for helping us to solve our constantly developing current 
administrative problems. 

Establishment of policy is outside the control of my agency. The State 
Welfare Board is the policy-making body. The local department ad- 
ministers the policy and is responsible for evaluating its results and 
supervising the practices and procedures which implement it. During 
1949 we noted a continuous acceleration of applications in our intake. 
Such a trend could not be explained from our current statistics, nor did 
it correlate with trends in other cities or states. A new policy had been 
enunciated requiring that the agency discuss with a mother applying for 
ADC the possibility of her working provided plans could be made for 
the proper care of her children. We were concerned because staff was 
feeling the increased pressures, and we noticed a higher ratio of accepted 
applications. Staff was also resisting the policy and finding it hard to 
explain and justify. I knew I could not look toward a material increase 
in staff allocations, but I did know that I had to justify increased case 
loads to the community. We did not know too much about the character- 
istics of our new applicants. We wondered if our staff was spending an 
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undue amount of time on one category and whether the decisions for the 
accepted and rejected applications were made after due consideration 
of all elements in a situation. Our State Department shared these con- 
cerns with us and made it possible for us to develop a project to study 
the factors involved. 


The method used was that of releasing staff to the project team and 
having it work in a controlled setting over a definite period of months, 
The schedules were made and tested by a committee under the super- 
vision of our In-Service Training Supervisor with the statistician giving 
consultation as needed. It was carried on in the district office where we 
had the highest ratio of applications, and the team was supervised by the 
regular Intake Supervisor of the district. I might explain here that our 
intake staff interviews applicants and continues with the certification. 
Therefore we had to plan time for interviewing and for field investigation. 
The number of interviews scheduled for this team was smaller than the 
usual agency practice, and we planned for immediate typing service. 
The regular monthly statistics of the team were compiled by our statis- 
tician, so that we might observe any indications of new trends in this 
group. The study covered the period from January 1, 1950 through May 
31, 1950. 


The findings of this project were most helpful to all of us. They were 
used for three primary purposes—reorganization in administrative plan- 
ning, staff development, and interpretation of our program and policies 
in supervisory group discussions. We had facts which proved the agency 
could anticipate a larger number of rejections when staff had more time 
to give to the client. Obviously this would stem the acceleration in case 
load. We also noted an increase in services. When an applicant was not 
eligible to receive public assistance, he was counselled and directed to 
other agencies in the community when it seemed desirable; or he left 
the agency understanding why he was denied assistance and with a feel- 
ing that he had been treated fairly in accord with agency policies. There 
were fewer appeals coming from this group. Moreover, the agency had 
a better understanding of the clients at the point of intake, With this 
knowledge we were able to answer many questions which the staff and 
the community were raising. The correlation of some of these findings 
with total agency statistics also served to provide a springboard for our 
annual report “Application Rejected.” 

However, the study did not provide an escape from the widespread 
attacks on the ADC program. It showed that the desertion of the father 
was the primary reason for the largest per cent of applications in this 
group. Another study relating to recertification which was made con- 
currently with the intake control study, pointed to the need for the agency 
to know many more facts about these cases: the causes of desertion, the 
effect of agency policy, the characteristics of the adults and children, 
relative staff time for job units, and many more points. Also we wanted 
to relate our findings with other communities. We recognized that the 
scope of the study had to cover most of the elements inherent in the ad- 
ministration of the ADC program. Specifically we saw the need to reduce 
generalities, speculations, trite cliches, and tired phrases to facts which 
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could be used for programming and interpretation. To accomplish this 
we felt the need of highly technical consultant services in the area of 
research. As a result of our thinking we were able to plan with the pro- 
fessional research staff of the Tulane School of Social Work, with the 
State Department staff and with our own staff for the research project. 
We hoped that the study, besides giving us specifics, would also serve “to 
validate the case load in the light of current policies and would offer an 
opportunity for the evaluation of the operations and effectiveness of 
policies introduced during the past year.” It was believed that “although 
a time study was not an integral part of the plan, general observations 
in the productiveness of certain activities in relation to the time involved 
would be helpful in future planning.” * 

The Tulane School approved the study as a project for a student from 
the Department on work-study under the direction of the Professor of 
Social Research. A special study unit of ten workers was established in 
the agency, which was supervised by the supervisor of orientation. The 
visitors were selected from the total agency staff on the basis of standard 
performance. A five per cent sample of the ADC families receiving grants 
in October 1950, because of the continued absence of the parent or par- 
ents, was selected, The staff while somewhat protected from agency 
pressures and while having a reduced case load had to operate in as 
normal an agency atmosphere as possible. The schedules were devised by 
the student and the agency project supervisor with consultation from 
the School faculty, administrative agency personnel and the Assistant 
Director of Local Welfare Services of the State Department. The study 
period covered two months. The schedule data were mechanically tabu- 
lated in the State Office for us. 

The study has been an invaluable tool to everyone in the agency. I had 
the staff present some of its most pertinent findings to the Board. As 
citizens they were amazed, for it dissipated myths such as “ADC is con- 
tagious and fashionable,” or “Mothers prefer relief to employment,” or 
“Relief breeds illegitimacy and large families.” They wanted immediate 
release of these findings to the press and to the general citizenry. They 
felt more secure when they were called upon to justify the program. The 
Public Relations Consultant has used the material constantly; we all 
have used it for program planning and administrative planning. Numer- 
ous meetings with staff have been held in which discussions centered 
around specific portions of the study. It has become a dynamic product 
and the staff feels that they have shared with the student in its making. 

The public administrator sometimes can not wait for months for 
certain facts. He has to meet an imminent situation with as little delay 
as possible. Methods of research must be used to get this data. I had a 
recent situation when one of our newspapers printed an editorial on the 
size of the assistance rolls and arrived at the following erudite deduction : 

“Dr. Homer Hitt, LSU sociologist, reported in a speech that 

Louisiana’s aged population has increased 48.6 per cent in the past 

ten years. 


i McGuire, James N., Thesis, unpublished, Tulane School of Social Work, “The Continued 
Absent Parent in ADC”, A ly of Characteristics of the Absent Father ; of the Family 
from Whom he is Separated, and of the Mother as the Parent Remaining in the Home, 
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“All these good folks. . . aren’t native to our state. Ten thousand 
of them came here during that period and mostly, Dr. Hitt says, from 
the Middle West. 

“And while no one in Louisiana will wish to deny any elderly 
person from elsewhere a fair share of our sunshine and friendship, 
some safeguards ought to be made so that Louisiana is not made to 
bear an unfair share for the support of citizens of other states who, 
failing to get aid from their own people, come here to place an added 
burden on our taxpayers. The Louisiana law on eligibility now is that 
a person must have been a resident for a total of three years out of 
the nine previous to application, and the last year continuously. Is 
it our sunshine or our pension plan that is drawing the old folks?” * 


I wanted to answer the editorial but found I did not have sufficient 
data. The statistician devised a simple schedule and the staff in one 
district office was able to give us the information in a very short time. 
After it was assembled, I had the necessary data to prove the fallacy of 
the editorial. I have had occasion to use the data recently with some of 
our legislators. 

The administrator frequently has to determine the type of research 
activity indicated by pressures arising from specific needs, Ingenuity has 
to be used in the correlation of the skills of the functional staff and the 
consultant staff. In the Children’s Services program we were becoming 
acutely aware of the prevalence of parents and children in the case load 
who presented serious emotional problems. We recognized that a rela- 
tively few cases may loom larger than their actual number in relation 
to the total case load because of the time-consuming activity they involve 
and the concern that they create for staff. We also wanted facts to point 
up the need for psychiatric consultation on a planned basis. Our quickest 
way to secure these facts was to use the method of case load survey. We 
were fully aware of the scientific discrepancies, even though we tried 
as far as possible to reduce the element of subjectivity. The caseworkers 
were instructed to study their case loads from the point of view of parents 
and children considered to have serious emotional problems and to 
classify them in accordance with the definitions listed. The case super- 
visors reviewed the case loads with the caseworkers and assisted them 
in classifying the children and the parents. In the meantime, our statis- 
tician was reviewing and organizing some of the available statistical data 
over the year’s period which would be helpful for further interpretation. 
The findings were used for conferences with the state medical and child 
welfare staff, the local medical and agency staff, and will be used for 
discussion with community planning groups. The data also are valuable 
for discussions on the need for professional personnel standards and for 
professional training of staff. 

Usually the public welfare agency serves a larger number of people 
than any other community agency. Because of this, I believe it carries a 
responsibility to participate with other agencies, both public and volun- 
tary, with councils of social welfare, with schools of social work, and with 


2? New Orleans States, Dditorial, 1-29-52. 
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public planning boards in research projects concerned with the welfare 
of people. I believe we should share our statistics with research groups, 
such as the councils of social agencies, the chambers of commerce and 
bureaus of governmental research. I also believe we should not hesitate 
to ask them for consultation and advice in their technical and professional 
areas of competency. This process will do much to supplement and refine 
the research data to be used by public welfare administrators in all areas 
of administration, legislation and program planning. 

I cannot end this discussion without emphasizing the administrator’s 
responsibility for integrating the methods of research and statistics with 
all the activities of the agency. He must have a humble and deep respect 
for the need to know facts if he is to function responsibly and he must 
stimulate his staff to develop a similar attitude. He must help them to 
see research and statistics as vital tools in their own functional activities 
and give them direction in using them effectively. The quality of the 
research performed in an agency will depend upon the professional] leader- 
ship and the staff. Its use must become an integra] part of the process 
of helping each one in the agency to understand the job he has to do and 
of helping him to understand the agency’s function and program. It must 
be a process in which the staff continuously participataes—not as an 
added chore, but because they recognize that it is the means of assuring 
the validity of our program and of pointing the way to the expansion, 
elimination, or re-direction of our services. The staff must also be helped 
to recognize that the content and quality of our accounting to the tax- 
payer will be in direct ratio to the extent and validity of our research. 
Motivated by these concepts, they will, I believe, find it a stimulating 
process which not only enables them to do a better job, but makes it pos- 
sible for them to interpret their services far more effectively to the public. 
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This paper might well have a sub-title: an interpretation of social 
research to the social work public and a plea for help. Year after year, 
for about thirty years, speakers before this Conference have urged that 
social workers give serious attention to the business of evaluating their 
work. Dr. Richard Cabot, in a presidential address in the early 1930s, 
startled the Conference by insisting that social work should follow 
medicine’s example and determine the effectiveness of its services. Others |; 
had said much the same thing years before, and annually we listen to 
the same plea. Persons outside the profession are perhaps even more 
insistent that social workers should determine how much they accomplish. 
David French’s recent work for the Michigan Welfare League is a case 
in point. 

In view of all this, why have we as a profession generally and we social 
research people in particular been so slow in getting ahead with this task! 
There are various answers to that question: lack of money, time, pro- 
fessional] skill ; unwillingness to face possibly unpleasant facts, and so on. 
All these are easily understandable. But there is one answer to which 
insufficient attention has been paid: the inherent difficulties in evaluating 
so tenuous a thing as social work. These difficulties are well known to 
research workers. I think, however, that we in research have hugged 
them to our bosom too fondly; they are so precious, so esoteric, so useful 
in protecting our sense of self-esteem. It might be better if we showed 
them to the rest of you—even at the risk of having them disappear. 

The first problem we face in attempting to devise a scheme for judging 
the effectiveness of social work is that of goals or objectives. In medicine 
—our favorite analogy—effectiveness is judged by lives saved, by the 
crippling effects of diseases and disorders being eliminated or reduced, 
by the progress of the disease being halted, and so on. What are the com- 
parable aims of social work? What do we expect the accomplishments 
of social work, successfully carried on, to be ? 

Offhand, it would seem as though that question could be easily 
answered. We expect social work to reduce the number of delinquents, 
to result in fewer parents neglecting their children. If the claims of 
the drives for funds are to be believed—the man-on-the-street says— 
social work should mean fewer broken homes, fewer children separated 
from their parents, fewer old people living in extreme poverty, fewer 
unmarried mothers. 

The trouble with this kind of test, however, lies in that word “fewer.” 
Fewer than what? Obviously we mean “fewer than there would have 
been if there had been no social work services.” But this is not the same- 
as saving “fewer now than there were in the past.” Conditions may 
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have changed in such a way as to make for an increase in separations 
and divorces, a decrease in jobs for old people, a greater likelihood of 
delinquency—and for these changes social work is neither to be credited 
or blamed. This being so, no easy test of social work’s effectiveness is to 
be found in comparing the present with the past or in noting the inci- 
dence of maladjustment generally. 

The criterion “fewer” may, however, be taken to refer to change in 
particular cases, The X family exhibited such-and-such behavior before 
a social worker entered the picture; subsequently their behavior changed 
for the better in certain specified respects. The improvement is credited to 
social work, and we say that the number of maladjusted families is fewer 
by this one case. But can we be any more sure of cause-and-effect relation- 
ships in individual cases than in communities generally? It is again a 
matter of past and present, and the possibility of numerous other factors 
having influenced the situation so that the part that social work played 
is far from clear. 

But to come back to social work’s objectives. It is probably too easy 
an answer to say, for example, that we expect social work to reduce the 
incidence of delinquency or marital discord or even to make the repe- 
tition of such social disorders less likely in individual cases. Do we aim 
to achieve these outcomes regardless of psychological cost to the indi- 
vidual concerned? Would it be adequate to achieve reduction in de- 
linquency by extremely punitive methods? Is marital discord to be 
lessened through the wife—or husband—becoming utterly subservient 
and submissive ? These may seem foolish examples but they highlight the 
fact that social work aims not at suppression of symptoms but at some 
wher kind of change, the nature of which is difficult to state in general 
jterms. 

The question of social work objectives in particular programs or with 





particular types of individuals would be easier to answer if we could 
gree what social work in general is, what it is for. A conception of the 
basic function or functions of social work would provide a touchstone 
from which the analysis of the aims of particular programs could take 
its start. Lacking such an agreed-upon conception, we are forced to de- 
termine for each particular program or type of program its raison d’étre, 
ithout reference to general principles. 

The lack of a unifying conception of social work’s function also means 
that we have no way of assessing a community's over-all need for social 
wervices or of determining the extent to which this need is being met. 
[do not ‘mean to imply that this need for service could be easily de- 
ermined if the general purposes of social work were established, I only 
mean that lacking clarity on social work’s function, we cannot even 
onsider the problem of measurement of need. And, vice-versa, it is not 
possible to use as a measure of social work’s effectiveness the extent to 

hich the need for social services, generally speaking, is met. 

When we turn to particular programs and try to line up what their 
bjectives are, we have to deal with the possibility that the sponsoring 

oup, the professional staff, and the clients may have different ideas 

1 this subject. It seems to be an accepted principle of casework that if 

ofessional worker and client cannot get together on this matter of 
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aims little can be accomplished. There are those who maintain that inf imp 
the long run the same principle holds for professional staff and board valid 
and contributing public also. At any one time, however, a difference of solu 
opinion on this matter may exist, and it then becomes a nice questi} work 
whether the accomplishments of a social agency’s program are to bj work 
judged on the basis of the kinds of changes the staff aims to producef what 
the kinds the contributing public wants to see brought about, or whether these 
it is to the clients that we should look for finding out what they thinkf been | 
the services of the agency achieved. 

Involved in these distinctions is also the fact that the sponsors of 4 
program are likely to have absolute standards and the social workenj contr 
and clients relative ones, The sponsors are inclined to want to know, forthe r 
example, how many children are no longer delinquent, how many familieg consic 
are no longer in need of aid of one or another kind. Caseworkers and elif the g 
ents are probably chiefly concerned with “movement”—with wheth 
things got better rather than whether some ideal goal was reached. Closelyfor ev: 
related to this, too, is the caseworkers’ idea that social service is a help iafof chi 
time of trouble but no guarantee that trouble will not recur. 

With objectives of a social work program frequently so difficult 1 
determine or at least to agree upon, it is easy to see why evaluative 
search does not flourish lustily. But even if goals can be set, the difficulti 
of evaluative research do not cease. The next step that must be taken i 
to decide upon criteria by which success, however defined, is to be judge 
Whether this is difficult or not will depend in part upon the nature @ 
the program’s objectives. 

If the aim of a program, for example, is a marked decrease in numbel 
of delinquents brought to court or in the individual child’s delinque 
acts, this step will be relatively easy. Even here, however, there will 
differences of opinion. Such a question as how large the decline must M4j 
to be counted as a success will have to be considered, as well as ti 
knottier questions of whether all offenses are to be regarded as of equ 
importance, whether first offenses count the same as repetitions, and so ¢ 

The term “success” is more applicable when results are to be judged itfjn 
terms of degree or kind of improvement in individual cases. Here en 
teria are often hard to define in ways that will be widely agreed upoay 
and that will be similarly applied by various raters. And even if thi 
task is accomplished, all is not clear sailing. 

For instance, after a great deal of careful work, McVicker Hunt 
able to draw up criteria by which it could be reliably determined | 
much “movement” had occurred during the course of casework trealf{, 
ment of certain clients of the Community Service Society. It was found 
however, that these criteria were not applicable in a large proportion 
the cases of the agency as a whole, either because the clients did n 
have enough interviews to yield information or because their difficulti 
were not of the sort to which the criteria applied. 

Others who have tried to devise schemes for judging success, especiallg 
in that particularly difficult area, family casework, have found t 
going no easier. Whether we decide to judge results by whether t 
clients felt that they were helped, by what kind of solution of their p' 
lems they arrived at, by how well adjusted they became or how long tl 
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t inf improvement lasted, the problem of criteria and their reliability and 
snd validity is difficult to solve. This is not to say that the problem is in- 
» df soluble; it is only to say that it will take hard thinking and painstaking 
tim work on the part of the profession generally—not only the research 
. bf workers—before we shall be in a position to state definitely, “This is 
uge) What a given social work program or service is trying to accomplish, and 
these are the signs by which you can tell that the goal has or has not 

inkf been achieved in particular cases or generally.” 
But even if we arrive at that happy stage, our troubles are not over. 
How are we going to demonstrate that social work efforts produced or 


forj the research problem. We can firmly say that such-and-such are to be 
iliaf considered the objectives for the purpose of this study, that these are 
cli} the goals with which this particular investigation deals. And after care- 

ful consideration we can draw up a list of signs or describe typical cases 


p injof change that occurred during or after social] treatment. But how are 
we to demonstrate that it was social work that did the trick? 

The usual social science answer to that difficulty is the control group. 

Tel By this device the treatment in question is given to one series of indi- 

wi viduals and withheld from another. This second series is chosen in such 

wa way as to be as much like the first as possible, insofar as traits or cir- 

eiicumstances likely to influence the kind of change under consideration 

are concerned. In comparable biological] studies, the animals used in the 

control group come from the same pure strain as those in the study group. 

iin biological and psychological studies of human beings, identical twins 

are often regarded as the best subjects. 

In social work—according to present theory at least—the traits of the 

‘client usually regarded as most influential in determining success or 

Mffailure in treatment are such intangibles as personality make-up, the 

itidynamics of the problem under treatment, the nature of the significant 

Mienvironmental circumstances (what is significant varying with the prob- 

lem under consideration), and so on. This is not to say that such more 

‘Mor less easily determinable traits as sex, age, intelligence, nationality, 

Mand the like are of no importance. It is obvious, however, that individuals 
tan be alike in these latter respects and still be very different so far as 
their need for the services of a social worker or their likelihood of 
taling with their problems without such help are concerned. This we can 

obably agree on. The tough problem, however, is how we are to secure 
lor the control group a series of individuals whose personality make-up 
d characteristic ways of responding to difficulties are known but who 
ave not received and are not to receive treatment. 

mM It would take more time than we have this morning to discuss this 
roblem at all adequately. It should be noted, however, that a few at- 
mpts at solving it have been made. In a study at the Jewish Board of 
fuardians, for example, children who had been examined and found to 
» within the agency’s function and yet not treated were used as a control 

Mproup. In the Cambridge-Sommerville Youth Study groups of children 

re equated for various traits on the basis of individual examinations 
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and home studies and then arbitrarily selected for treatment or contro 
purposes. Other investigators have used projective tests or other such EFI 
devices for quickly securing information about personality and psycho 
logical functioning. None of these methods has wholly solved the prob 
lem of getting comparable cases for control -purposes, however, chiefly 
because some of the significant facts often cannot be learned until treat 
ment is well under way. PR 
Recognizing the ditliculty of securing proper controls, social work ip. 
vestigators usually pin their hope on intra-group comparisons. Ther 
reason that if the cases that turn out well can be shown to be different 
in significant ways from those that turned out poorly, a connection be 
tween outcome and the work of the agency is likely. For instance, if it The 
is found that the cases labelled “success” were much more likely than the} tion 
failures to have taken an active part in treatment, to have wanted treat ; 
ment and found it useful, if many more of them than of the failures haf, 4). 
traits that theoretically would make them better treatment “risks,” then}: soon, 
social work investigators are inclined to say that the changes that took fa 
place in these cases were probably largely attributable to the treatment} jog | 
measures. forces 
This, however, is not wholly satisfactory reasoning. It may be that}... cep 
instead of indicating that social work can be helpful to certain clients in},gooti, 
certain situations, these investigations have only identified the peopk} 4, 
who will solve their problems satisfactorily with or without the help off ref, 
a social worker. mmen 
There is, nevertheless, an extension of this reasoning in regard to debe fac 
termining casual relations that holds promise. Briefly it is this. Grantelfy ria} 
that in any particular program the apparent success achieved may bhyork o 
explainable as above, what is to be said if similar studies are made ihfocte, 
different kinds of programs aimed at, say, delinquency prevention, andh, hniq 
it is found that one program appears to work with one kind of case andbften a 
another program with another? Would this not greatly increase thebroced, 
weight of the argument that outcome and treatment are related? Vitthy to h; 
versa, if in program after program the same sorts of boys turned up oper 
the ones apparently aided, would this not suggest either that any kinllpgmey 
of method works with these boys or even that such boys would probablyhortany 
get along all right without benefit of treatment? d pol 
Studies of this sort, if they did indicate casual relations, would havebfectiy 
the additional merit of providing information on other important pointefan bes 
For instance, to keep the delinquency example, they wouid provide much} p;,.. 
needed basic diagnostic categories for distinguishing delinquents on 






















basis of treatment needs. They would also make possible the efficient us jgh 
of treatment resources, for by the careful matching of delinquent andh,.:.) , 
treatment measure the chance of good results would be greatly increasedh., 411, 

It is said to be a good idea to end papers on a hopeful note. This, thetfitern aj 
is probably the best point for ending what may have sounded like a dition , 


couraging account. I hope that, in this description of the difficulties thathiestio, 
beset research when the effectiveness of social work is to be studied, [By mis 
have not discouraged you but rather have aroused your interest in help incips 
ing us research workers find the answers. ent, a1 
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PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE | American National Red Cross 

in- THE CONDITIONS 

he OF LIVING 

be 

. The current task facing national voluntary agencies engaged in inter- 





national social welfare programs to improve the conditions of living is 
more difficult and—for that reason—more stimulating than at any time 
in the history of private agency initiative in this field. The climate of 
international social welfare today is grim, foreboding and troubled. We 
ute faced with something far beyond the postwar reconstruction and 
emielief work necessitated by World War I. New political and economic 
forces have made a tremendous impact upon our social structures and 
hat sneepts. The Cold War has raised barriers to freedom and impaired 
} Wieffective social action, while increasing tensions, 
pl Among the problem areas presently besetting us are: the vast numbers 
| “bf refugees in so many countries; relief and reconstruction needs on a 
iremendous scale; the lack of international acceptance of a definition of 
he factors constituting economic and social rights; and the need for a 
orkable mobilization of resources to meet social needs within the frame- 
*ivork of what is now called technical assistance. These problems are also 
' Wikffected by the general necessity to solve them with new and appropriate 
hniques and to operate complex programs within structures that too 
en are a mixture of antiquated organization and new administrative 
ocedures, not always geared to each other. These complexities require 
to have both an understanding of their nature and a determined effort 
operate effectively despite them. Programs must be carried out in a 
framework today seldom measurable in terms of old concepts. It is im- 
ant that voluntary agencies analyze carefully the concepts, methods 
d policies through which the social programs of others are producing 
avtefective results internationally and then determine how their own work 
nisin best be done within the present international climate. 
ch- First, such an analysis should be made of inter-governmental welfare 
the ograms. For instance, there is the United Nations Social Commission, 
mp2 eighteen-member nation advisory body reporting to the Economic and 
locial Council on questions of a social character. It deals with practical 
| asures for coping with social questions and has within its purview. the 
d 
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ernational agreements or conventions necessary for the proper exe- 
tion of the work of the United Nations toward the answers to these 
sstions. The Economic and Social Council, parent body of the Social 
mmission under the General Assembly of the UN, has as one of its 
incipal goals the promotion of higher standards of living, full employ- 
rent, and the obtaining of conditions that make for economic and social 
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progress. To reach its goals, the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOQ)}. = 
must examine social, economic and political factors in many situation, 4 
before arriving at a determination of the issue. To assist in the imple} ™® ‘ 
mentation of projects and programs of the ECOSOC, the specialize Over 
agencies and the Secretariat of the United Nations are available. [p%®.' 
should not be overlooked that non-governmental organizations have bee feasic 
afforded consultative status to ECOSOC that they may participate ing™° * 
the tasks of the Council. vance 
The manner in which voluntary private agencies assist our govern 
ment and the United Nations in dealing with social problems is inter 
esting. There are several areas in which many of them are presently 
participating. First and foremost, there is the area of training and techn 
cal assistance. Many have a great reservoir of technical knowledge def 
rived from long experience in the conduct of overseas activities on behalig*7®*5 
of people. Some, because of the ability they have demonstrated to unde 
stand and win the confidence of peoples in other lands, are already maki 
an important contribution to UN and‘to U. S. bilateral programs of tech§"°'* 
nical assistance, The work of a number of voluntary agencies engaged ip Midd 
Point Four programs is coordinated by the American Council of Volu Worl 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service. One such, encouraged by the Uniteij Vor! 
States Department of State, is the American Friends Service Committe fare C 
which is starting social and technical assistance work in India. The main} Fo! 
project will include work in some 40 villages in the state of Orissa, south ples b 
west of Calcutta. The aim of this project is to promote village activities Natio 
in agriculture, public health, education and industry. It is a self-he 


project with emphasis on mr engi | welfare and development. Tee 


nicians drawn from the Society of Friends in the fields of agronon 
public health, education and sociology, constitute the teams involved in 
the operation. 

The YWCA has undertaken a similar self-help project in the Kif 
area in Greece in cooperation with the Greek CA and is also of 
ating fundamental education centers in Bierut, Lebanon, in cooperation 
with UNESCO. 

In Bremen, Germany, a program sponsored by the Unitarian Servi 
Committee and the Ford Foundation is attempting to meet basic ec 
cational and human needs in a country where dignity, human right§. 
and the integrity of the individual, abased by National Socialism, an 
struggling to recover their proper status. This program is carried 0 
cooperatively with a local voluntary non-sectarian organization, 
Arbeits Wohlfahr+t. Institutes have been held under their dual auspice. 
in the fields of mental health, human relations, education, and soci 
action. 

In the fields of technical assistance training for social welfare, 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee has continued its 
on behalf of Jewish refugees. In 1949, a school of social service 
established in Versailles, France, for refugees and local social welfa 
personnel in Europe, North Africa and the Middle East. At this sche 
the students study the latest social welfare techniques, many of the 
imported from this country. 
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00) In the field of exchange, American voluntary organizations are bring- 
iom#ing 8 considerable number of students, teachers and social workers to 
ple this country as well as sending Americans in similar categories abroad. 
ized OVEr fifty religious, labor, educational, scientific and social service agen- 
yycies are engaged in such programs, involving leadership training, pro- 
bee fessional development, and cultural exchanges. Advisory assistance from 
jnyome agency to a corresponding agency abroad has also been greatly ad- 
vanced. The National Board of the YWCA, the Protestant Evangelical 
__ Church Group, and the American Red Cross are among the non-govern- 
erImental agencies active in developing leadership programs abroad. 


nth Refugee assistance in terms of refugee relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
hm 


e 


he, {settlement continues to occupy a considerable portion of the budget and 
- def taff of a number of voluntary agencies. This is ar mag true in two 
areas in which there are great concentrations of refugees; namely, the 
{Near East and Korea. Assistance in the form of money, personnel and 
- technical knowledge, has been furnished to the United Nations Relief 
Works Agency for Palestine refugees by a number, including American 
»iMiddle East Relief, the American Friends Service Committee, Church 
lun| World Service, Congregational Christian Service Committee, Lutheran 
itelf World Relief and the War Relief Service of the National Catholic Wel- 
staf tare Conference. 
inf Following the emergency refugee programs maintained for these peo- 
ples by the International Red Cross in 1948-49 on behalf of the United 
‘tief Nations, a number of American agencies have established schools for 
Palestinian refugees in cooperation with UNESCO. The demonstration 
of sanitation projects sponsored in Damascus by the Near East Foun- 
dation is familiar to many. This project, in cooperation with the League 
of Red Cross Societies, utilizes the service of some 35,000 Palestinian 
refugees. It has the double purpose of establishing environmental sani- 
tation and malaria control, as well as the training of leaders as malaria 
control supervisors. 

In Korea a number of public and private agencies are cooperating in 
relief and reconstruction programs and in activities for refugees in that 
war-torn land. Though we often speak of refugees and international 

{relief and reconstruction as separate categories, those dealing with these 
tasks know they may be concurrent problems. The problem of refugees 
in Korea is so closely allied with the necessity to rebuild that shattered 

}country, the tasks become one. 

| There is significant growth of the concept of social welfare and its 
: wf dependence upon professional disciplines in its development and function 
+ min the world today. Concurrent with participation in international pro- 
grams for refugees and international relief and reconstruction projects, 
the consultative service which nongovernmental agencies, individually 
find collectively, provide to the United Nations and to departments of 
pour government should be noted. For example, committees of the National 
=f ecial Welfare Assembly have been active in developing directories of 
national social welfare agencies covering the areas of family, youth and 
child welfare, rehabilitation of the handicapped, and welfare of the 
aged. Voluntary agencies, through Assembly committees, have partici- 
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pated in UN studies of organization, policy and trends in the Uni 
States, They have cooperated in preparation of reports of public welfan 
administration and community, family and child welfare conditions j 
this country. This material, which has been incorporated in the bienni 
report on trends in community and child welfare, was presented by 
U. S. delegation at the last Social Commission meeting in New Yo 
The Assembly has been compiling semi-annually a directory of infor 
mation on social welfare conferences held in the United States. 
Private agencies have furnished material and information to 
United States Government that have been of assistance to the governme 
in the formulation of international social policy. 
There are two phases in this type of assistance: (1) assisting gove 
ment agencies in the formulation of international social policy, inclu 
ing matters brought before the Social Commission, the Economic 
Social Council and the General Assembly of the United Nations; (2p set 
bringing together and helping to interpret U. S. experience. Much od in 
this is used by an interdepartmental committee on international social It ¥ 
welfare policy which is composed of representatives of the governmeng#tion 
departments particularly concerned under the chairmanship of Mpg ng or 
Arthur Altmeyer, Commissioner of Social Security, Federal Securityshould 
Agency. A consultative relationship is maintained between this intergprogre 
departmental committee and the National Social Welfare Assembly, }*ay is 
The function of the National Social Welfare Assembly Committee of"*"St 
International Social Welfare, is “to provide a channel whereby the from 
liate organizations of the Assembly, other social welfare organizations ang” ’°Y 
local communities can do a better job in international cooperation anig™?0": 
can contribute to the creation of a sound U. S. foreign policy and « ogy 
lightened American opinion.” re 
This Committee is peculiarly adapted, both by function and membe ag 
ship, to carry out its assigned role. Subcommittees have recently be@fig..o1 
active in several of the fields of international social welfare. meters, 
These varied activities of the Assembly, as well as current activitiel ation 
of other federations and professional groups, such as the Americatfip the ; 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service and the Americaththe boc 
Association for Social Workers, have been of considerable value in defomes 
veloping knowledge and in encouraging participation by voluntamfind pri 
agencies in international social welfare. —_ 
Many agencies and individuals participated in the recent study initi 
ated by the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Ser{\ grea 
vice on the role of voluntary agencies in technical assistance. The studjh; great 
first examined the relationship between public and private agencies ith 
the field and then examined the work of the voluntary agencies in theiff}j 
independent roles. 
How can we do a better job within the present climate of internation 
social welfare? To answer that question, an examination must be m 
of some of the problems common to the voluntary agencies involve 
Among them are: (1) how to obtain information on what needs to 
done and is being done; (2) how to obtain cooperation and integrati¢ 
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in efforts expended; (3) how best to preserve such identity and inde 
ang pendence of action as may be necessary. 
nf Those responsible for directing and supporting private social welfare 
ialf agencies must have a continuing awareness of what is being done in the 
field of social welfare internationally, who is doing it and how well, where 
it is being done, and how it is accomplished. 

Becoming informed and being consulted have become major problems, 
particularly for agencies that have had over many years such service 
programs. Such agencies, in many instances, have both domestic and 
overseas responsibilities. The diversity of interests, the kalaidoscopic 
variety of programs, the sheer mass of material regarding them make 
understanding and awareness difficult indeed! Information is the basis 
of interest. Interest may lead to consultation, but this is not always true. 
We must aim at something more than merely bringing interested parties 
together for over-all conferences if we are to achieve the cooperation 
and integration necessary for success. 

| It was Goethe who said: “There is nothing so terrible as ignorance in 
enifaction.” There is a wealth of experience available to agencies contemplat- 
Jing or engaging in overseas programs. Much is not being used. More 


programs of technical assistance. So also is knowledge. The situation to- 
day is most unlike post-World War I efforts to improve conditions in 
__,[war-stricken countries. So are the methods. I recall one particular report 
eprom an agency following World War I that had made an exhaustive 
survey in a certain Balkan country, then laboriously evaluated the survey 
freport, then had many meetings to decide in what regions it would develop 
programs, and then proceeded to fashion in considerable detail its plans 
~ Pout without the slightest knowledge of other similar efforts being made in 
the country concerned. Moreover, only remote consideration had been 
~ |siven to the fact that its work in the country affected would be critically 
influenced by significant economic and political factors. The plans never 
materialized, as it happened, for the Board of Directors of the organi- 
titiation found that the country, with the help of other agencies operating 
caitlin the field of their interest, was back on its feet. They proceeded to have 
tithe books balanced—and the records closed. Today such an example be- 
comes incongruous in the highly integrated operations involving public 
and private efforts internationally. 
_.| However, today there is considerable emphasis given, in describing 
Hprograms of technical assistance, on the “form” the program is taking. 
great deal is heard about the program being “bold and new.” There is 
great emphasis on “the team approach.” We are made aware of techni- 
assistance boards, committees and other machinery through which 
ighly integrated technical assistance programs function. The form can 
so overemphasized that little of the content or substance is evident. 
lt is sometimes no small wonder the private agencies which have had 
ntinuing programs for many years in what is now termed “technical 
sistance,” as well as in other fields of international social welfare, find 
difficult to adapt to the general objectives. It is no small wonder some 
iofeencies should feel that their independent roles, their independence of 
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action, and their very identity, necessary for obtaining contribution 
may be swallowed up in a veritable maelstrom of boards and committe 
In terms of form, however, providing they are equally concerned, volu 
tary agencies can cooperate more fully without such fears in bilaterid—™ 
programs of technical assistance conducted by our government and 
in the UN technical assistance programs. There can also be a continuin 
independent role in technical assistance which some voluntary agencief. 
have conducted for many, many years. The important element in 
operations is to have them integrated. The programs of assistance fi 
refugees conducted by private agencies at the end of World War Ii d 
India, in some areas of the Balkans and in Western Europe were ind 
pendent but integrated. There was also the work of the foreign mission—y pa 
aries, who left their friends and country and departed to what were tha -°* 
the remote climes of East Asia, Africa and the Moluccas—areas whidf . 
we presently term “under-developed.” There, in many instances, they ® - 
gave what we now call technical assistance. Some of these were vali 2g 
and dedicated people who combined the multiple functions of doctor ie 
sociul worker and public health and sanitary officer with their daily taskg “™ 
of ministering to the spiritual needs of their flocks. In too many instanceg 
unfortunately, theirs was not the “team” approach. Many of these effort th 
however, have resulted in some enlightened leadership for the undep’*v® 
developed areas within the indigenous populations. he 
Where there is genuine cooperation between public and private agencieg po, 
in this field—and cooperation requires a two-way street—the problemg.. . | 
become less complex. There are but few instances today, fortunatelyg,.:, 
where agencies of our government or representatives of the Unitell,,,., 
Nations take the position that voluntary agency participation in intemh.4), 
governmental or governmental programs for international social welfamf its 
requires the surrender of their independence. ate 
Three principal points stand out in this report: first, these develophreate: 
ments display a broad concept of social welfare; second, an extremeyk man 
varied group of voluntary organizations are engaged in them; third, th@ratio: 
increased opportunity for voluntary agencies to participate further iMfectiy 
such developments. Whs 
The concept of social welfare as used in this report is somewhat broadegimitec 
than that usually accepted in this country. In other lands less emphasigmany : 
is given to the several categories within which this country organis@pit a 
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and offers social work, and more recognition is given to the effect thajuch n 
the national economy has upon human distress and dislocations. urces 
casual interplay of economic, cultural, psychological, and sociologicmprade 
forces must be understood and weighed if in international social welfamgies po 
programs there is to be a climate productive of social results. In thigollect 


country—perhaps because so many social agency resources are availab 
—the effects of the interplay are often taken for granted. Nearly 
quarter century ago at an International Conference of Social Work he 
in Paris, Dr. Alice Masaryk directed attention to the need for an inte 
national lexicon of social work terms. Developments in recent years wou 
seem to require not only such a lexicon but also an internationally a 
cepted definition of what is embraced within the term social welfare. 
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Another point arising from this report is the extent to which non- 
yovernmental interest in international social welfare extends beyond the 
mits of the types of agency which, in this country, are called social] work 
gencies. For example, veterans’ organizations, labor groups, federations 
- fof women’s clubs, have all developed interests and have sponsored activi- 
- "Mies in the field of social welfare not only nationally but also internation- 

. The National Social Welfare Assembly has recognized this broader 
e of interest and activity. 

Provisions must be made by all concerned for the expression of this 
roader interest in social welfare through the promotion of their par- 
icipation at different levels and in the appropriate areas of such interest. 

hese new forces should be better utilized in developing a broader and 

pre productive interest in international social welfare and in develop- 

g better techniques. Personnel to be skilled for international social 

are work must be trained. Too few now have such skills. Too many 
ust acquire them through trial and error. 
| Another point of this report is that opportunities are developing 
bnstantly for voluntary agencies to participate in international—even 
. patergovernmental—programs of social welfare. Some voluntary agencies 
vailed themselves of the opportunities for service before action was 
wtituted intergovernmentally. Others are now working with, through 
nd even under public international agencies. Others will do so. 

For example, the Economic and Social Council is at present consider- 
ing a resolution of the General Assembly concerned with the problem of 

mine. In its resolution of December 1951, the General Assembly urged 

ernments to cooperate with the specialized agencies in studying the 
oblem of famine. The General Assembly further urged all govern- 
mts to promote and facilitate the work of the voluntary non-govern- 
ental agencies organized to help meet famine conditions, and to obtain 
meater awareness and participation in such work by the public. This is 
mandate which calls for the highest d of cooperation and inte- 
eration. This action of the General atic should be a spur to more 
lective social action. 
What is urged for famine alleviation and prevention need not be 
degimited to that field. The social problems confronting the world are 
imany and complex. Social welfare should everywhere be a . Nowhere 
it a reality. The scope of human misery and of social dislocations is of 
th magnitude that, for even rudimentary adjustments, the full re- 
urces, the most productive techniques, the greatest skills and the 
badest experience must be utilized. No agency, no federation of agen- 
ies possesses them all—voluntary, governmental, or intergovernmental. 
ip ollectively, they are great. Collectively they are more than needed. 














WHAT ARE PROFITABLE By Florence Brugger, Chief Soci 
IMPORTS FOR THE | Worker, Veterans Administration} 2 2 
UNITED STATES? Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska mo 


Hundreds of social workers have been coming to the United States @ ou: 
learn, as the Japanese describe it “scientific social work,” so that theg age 
can improve their “skills and techniques” and thus, hopefully, be bette * 
able to solve the social welfare problems of their countries, It indes§ gre 
seems timely that we American social workers not only “see ourselves a not 
others see us” but also that we focus attention on what we may leang ten 
from the social welfare experience of other countries. The material if hw 
this paper was gathered from American social workers who have worke§ soc 
abroad and from foreign social workers who have visited our countng fied 
















and can, therefore, make some comparisons, If it seems heavily weighte§ gre 
toward the Orient it may be well to remember what Amy Lowell says ig ari: 
her Foreword to Pictures of the Floating World: “The march of peopleg tice 


is always toward the West, wherefore, the earth being round, in tiz 
the West must be East again.” The very extent of difference between 
East and West may more graphically point up what we may learn fro 
each other. 

The emphasis on the importance of the individual in the United State 
is most striking to foreign social workers. In social work this emphasi 
has resulted in the practice of casework, indigenous to the United Statagy,, ¢, 
and the more intensive education of the American professional socia§ ..» 
worker in the knowledge of the psycho-dynamics of the individual. Asid®. 
from the fact that this practice and education seems expensive and i 
many instances impractical to the foreign social worker faced with m 
problems, it points up what, in the words of one American social worke 
“seems to be a national affliction—our great self-absorption and eg 
centricity which actually may become a lack of regard for the true wort 
and dignity of the human person,” especially, we might add, when th 
person is the other fellow! The foreign social worker notes in this coun rh 
the traffic sign: “Drive Carefully, The Life You Save May Be You 
Own,” and the statement of a presidential aspirant that “What is goo 
for the United States is good for the world.” The loneliness of the self 
centered person is well known to therapists and evidences of the loneli 
ness of Americans are commented on by our foreign visitors who al 
point out that our material prosperity has not seemed to give us compa 
tive emotional satisfaction. Dr. Jal F. Bulsara of India has expresse 
these ideas as follows : 
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“The USA with her almost excessive emphasis on the individual 
and the casework method to treat or assist him has to some extent i 
neglected the close interdependence between the individual and his 
group—the family, community and society. As a consequence the 
expenditure involved in this method of social assistance has been out 
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of all proportion. . . Further, while American society has tended to 
be somewhat individualistic, in the East life is essentially lived in 
Social groups, family, clan, tribe, community, caste—and the group takes 
ationg a good deal of care of the individual member, which is not only a 
more economical way of solving the problem of the individual handi- 
capped, but it is to some extent a more satisfying method insofar as 
the rehabilitation of the individual is concerned. In view of the 
poorer resources of the Asian communities we have tried to tackle 
tes i our problems of relief and welfare on a group basis and have man- 
| thef aged to produce the same results at much lesser cost, 
bette “Another aspect of social work in Asian countries arises from a 
ndee§ greater emphasis on the recognition of the fact that money alone is 
yes a not the measure of a satisfying life. While a certain economic compe- 
lean§ tence is necessary for satisfying the basic physiological needs of the 
al if human individual, there are other things, cultural, emotional, moral, 
orkeG social which are of equal importance and these have also to be satis- 
untre fied before an individual could become completely rehabilitated. The 
ghte# greater emphasis on a socialized individual in Eastern countries— 
if’ arising perhaps not so much out of a recognized principle as a prac- 
tice arising out of necessity—may contain some useful values which 
may be worth considering by American social workers.” 
















It is generally agreed, I think, that the family is the social institution 
n any culture which is best suited to provide the core of stability for 
ndividuals and society. But “Family life in the United States is evi- 
“Mencing strains not conducive to the development of responsible, pro- 
juctive adults or inner personal satisfactions” is the statement in our 
onference program underlining the subject “Preventing Family Fail- 
ures” which was discussed in another meeting. This statement continues, 
The question is, how to evaluate the cultural, environmental, social, 
economic and emotional factors which are at work, identifying the steps 

hich can be taken to prevent or remedy family failures.” Therefore, we 
rX'fmay first ask whether there is anything for us to learn from the function- 

“Bing of the family in other cultures. An American social worker who has 
‘tl "piad experience in South America as well as in the Orient thinks there is: 


he 
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id i 


mts «6 “In_ regard to the breakdown in family life and juvenile de- 

we linquency. I think we should feel quite ashamed and should try to 
learn from a study of other cultures how to make our society more 
stable by reinforcing the family unit. Some of the reasons for which 
nelf families break up in this country would be comical if they were not 
als® so tragic, when the whims of an individual are catered to without 
ane regard for the effect upon society.” 


What values of stability and security does the Oriental way of living 
seem to have for the individual as well as for the group? Dorothy Moses 
al fof India comments as follows : 


ry “The Oriental idea of filial piety has many compensations. | can- 


ne | 20t conceive of living in a society which does not give me the family 
it | COMpanionship and benefits that I sometimes feel that individuals in 
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the West voluntarily deny themselves. In some ways what is satisfy- 
ing to us in our social and family patterns of living may not be so to 
the people in the USA. I gather this from many discussions with 
many Americans. I feel that they do not entirely agree regarding the f°" 
value of the close relationships that we maintain with our families f!"* 
On the other hand, they agree that there are certain values and needs fF 
of human beings which need to be met whatever the pattern of re f° . 
lationships developed. So how we work it out should be left to differ. #” 
ent countries to experiment. 

“For instance I have discussed at great length the position of un-[. 
attached old people being isolated by their family because in the f 
West the pattern of family units is the biological one, and the em- 
phasis on the individual’s right to lead his own life. I feel very} 
strongly that if children should have families so should old people. 
Why should old people be cut off from the stream of life and made ab 
to pass their old age in institutions or in lonely homes of their own!— wi 
Besides, in the East we still allow old people to have a sense of par-f fo: 
ticipation and a feeling of usefulness. We do this by looking to them ha 
for advice, from the fund of wisdom and experience they must havef ha 
acquired by the number of years that they have lived in this world.— m 
Of course, a Westerner would say that age and wisdom have no cor-f no 





tio 
nd 1 








relation, but that is just another way of looking at things.” as 
Has the practice of casework been developed in our culture to If 
the needs caused by family failures? From Formosa comes this opiniong well- 
sary 


“As a Westerner, I would say that the culture itself reduces the f .,), 
need for casework, for the family—the security which it offers—the 
contro] which it exerts and as a part of this the practice of sharing J wry, 
all experiences, all tend to make casework less of a necessity than in 


” , 
our country. whic 


Or do we need to change our focus in casework as suggested by “ 
American with many years of experience in Japan: 

“The one big thing we have to learn is that the family group is the in 
real basis of casework. Unless the person is adjusted to his family ‘. 
he will never be really adjusted and although one may have to give 
up some of his freedom he does gain security. I really believe that 
there are less people here with serious mental disorders. Of course,— W 
many of the wives fuss—so do they at home. But they do have a ff “the 
certain security and the children have even more.” the ] 


cle 





How would our casework practice be affected if our philosophy wag ‘P°° 


as much group-centered as individual-centered ? Would we do joint inte _ 
viewing—husbands and wives together? Or family group counseling fe (hee 
lowing the pattern in Japan where family councils are held when i tis 


portant decisions are to be made? 
Is it not in the family where a balance is or can be developed betwee 

the individual and the group? Is it not here that we learn a natural # 

ceptance of difference, difference in age and personality and con 
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ate ution ? What are constructive controls in the group? What limitations 
nd restrictions can and do help the development of individual strengths? 
the foTUp mores exist everywhere, but are we as aware of them in our 
‘lies practice as are social workers abroad? Do we Americans so fear the 
eeds Fummger of stereotyping persons in identifying them by class or race that 
f re. pre fail to see the strengths that may exist in group identity? Can we 
ffer. peurich our social work practices in ways which will create more of an 
, guilibrium between the individual and the group and between depen- 
: dence and independence? Would we accept and use more outer controls 
re uch as the influence of community attitudes? 
©} For example, a western trained Chinese social worker makes these 
com parisons : 


very 

“I do feel that very often in the West, the right of an individual 
sade f above group responsibility has gone a little too far, and conversely 
wnt with the Orient, there is too much reliance on the group, and there- 
par-— fore independence and initiative are discouraged. I recall a case I 
hem — handled in a family welfare agency in the U. S. An elder son who 
ave f had work lived with his wife in an apartment, while the widowed 
rid.f— mother with an unemployed son lived on relief. The elder son was 
cor-— not blamed for not contributing anything toward the mother, where- 
as in the Orient he would be condemned.” 


: If it appears to foreign social workers that we over-emphasize the 
iniong well-being of the individual in our social work practice, is this a neces- 
the p27 adaptation to our socio-economic setting, or have we failed to see 
be. values in placing as much emphasis on the well-being of society and de- 
~~ fveloping our practice accordingly! Donald S. Howard in his paper, 
4 I “The Common Core of Social Work,” presented at this Conference last 
'™ Fyear, gave the following as the number one principle of social work to 
which we are all committed. The second part should be particularly 
ry ag noted : 

“The well-being of society is dependent upon the recognition, 
the | Preservation, and enhancement of the intrinsic worth of individuals ; 
the well-being of individuals is dependent upon the level of well- 
being prevailing in the immediate community and in the larger so- 
ciety of which it is a part.” 


se; — What has been the experience of social workers abroad in affecting 
/ &@ F “the level of well-being prevailing in the immediate community and in 
the larger society of which it is a part?” In contrast to our rather highly 
specialized agencies and workers, we note in other countries the “multi- 
wf disciplinary” approach where one agency provides a variety of services 
, fol (health and agriculture, as well as welfare) and one worker may be 
nurse, teacher and social worker. The Community Welfare Center, as 
it is evolving in the Middle East is such a pattern of community organi- 
zation aimed at community self-help and the integration of health, wel- 
fare, education and other activities. 

It is evidently common practice (again quoting from Mr. Howard) 
for social work to concentrate first upon the greatest need confronted, 
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so obviously its program varies with the awareness of relative need ; thie 
in those countries where people are starving and dying from discas§ are 
food and health services are the first requirement. But the methods fog cour 
improving the conditions of “the masses” have become a subject of inter§ of li 
national argument between Communist and Democratic proponent§ and 
Even in our own country there is considerable divergence as to the t 
methods of “helping” on a larger group basis, varying from the “mutt 
aid” programs of voluntary cooperatives to the social insurances sy 
ported by withholding taxes, not considered voluntary participation 
many. Also the neighbor-for-neighbor help given in small groups or i 
time of disaster may be quite different, especially in the distance betweahh,, 
helper and helped, from the highly professionalized casework relationg, 
ship in a specialized agency setting. There are those who think we Amer 
can social workers have much to learn from other countries in meetin 
needs here at home, especially for large groups and in rural areas. 










“The interesting thing is that many spots in our own country are 
still in “underdeveloped areas.” Much of what other countries are 
seeking from us, we should also be doing for ourselves. The village 
development idea, for instance, as conceived under Point IV, is one 
which could well be applied to some of our own neglected communi- 
ties. Our community organization is all urbanized. Practically every- 
one who graduates from a School of Social Work in community or- 
ganization goes into a council or chest in an urban center. We don’t 
know how to approach the community problems in rural areas as 
our friends from other countries do. They lack the technicians but 
not the basic philosophy of keeping close to local needs. 


“As I meet people from other countries who come over here to 
study and observe, I’m continually struck with the simplicity of their 
ideas—their closeness to the problems of their people. In this coun- 
try, I think we’ve moved away from our basic problems—those of our 
cultural groups, economic need and social issues which determine 
whether or not people not only live, but survive. We’re specialized 
and refined to a point where, I believe, we are losing the greatness 
out of which we were born—concern for our fellow men. I suppose 
this smacks in some ways of the good old days of reform, but in my 
opinion we’re stagnating or worse still, we’re deserting a phase of 
our profession which is our responsibility more than it is anyone 
else’s responsibility. 

“T think our foreign friends are much more aware of the needs 
of their people as nations—a program whick will benefit the greatest 
number—action which will lead to social legislation. Their problems 
are so massive they must look at them this way. The individual ap- 
proach through casework can be helped too, but is almost a secondary 
thing with such countries as India, China, South America, etc. I’ve 
been interested in listening to a specialist in the international field ‘ 
on this point. She says that for fifteen years we’ve been bringing | ati 
South American social workers to this country to train them in our | age 
Schools of Social Work and when they’ve gone back they’ve pursued ing 
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f thie type of practice—namely casework—in countries where people 
iseag§ are still starving and living under intolerable conditions. These 
ds fo countries are now on the march and in their search for a better way 
inte of life, they’ve left the social workers behind. The people are uniting 
nents and pushing for reforms in housing, labor, health, but the social 
workers are still preaching to empty pews. The leadership should 
have come from the social workers, but they weren’t identified 
enough with the needs of their own people to assume the leadership.” 


It is certainly true that in Europe, South America and the Orient 
sre has been much more emphasis on social policy than in the United 
Mates. Japan has had an extensive health insurance program since 1924 
nd with the medical aspects of public assistance there was no legal 
on why anyone should not receive medical care. In Uruguay, I am 
old, the system of social insurances is much more extensive and much 
der than ours and everyone in the country who cares to can go from 
indergarten through University entirely at State expense. The Seandi- 
vian countries have not only well developed social insurances but also 
operatives which were copied in Japan and might well be duplicated 
y ourselves. Obviously, there is much to be said in favor of mass ap- 
proaches to mass problems. However, “The Role of Casework in Social 
Policy” is being discussed in another meeting with the purpose of 
nswering these questions: “What are the main problems and trends in 
cial welfare that are of concern to social caseworkers? How may the 
namic insights of social casework and the implementation of broad 
programs become significantly interactive?” Again, if our contribution 
0 international social work is largely in “the dynamic insights of social 
asework,” is it not probable that we can learn much from foreign 
rountries in “socio-dynamics,” or the interaction of the individual and 
he group as seen not only in the family but also in the community, not 
~ fo mention what happens to the relation of the individual to the State 
iT fn mass tax-supported programs! 
n€ | In any culture the feeling of community neighborliness and the prac- 
fice of mutual help seem more evident in rural living. Perhaps it is the 
SS Harmer’s dependence on nature that makes him more aware of the im- 
%¢ fportance of interdependence. In our hospital in Nebraska patients report 
'Y that a neighbor is putting in their corn or in other ways doing their work 
hich cannot be put off until they are well again. If much of our social 
¢ Fvork practice has developed to meet urban needs, can we not learn from 
cial welfare practices in rural areas, values and methods which will 
ls fhelp mitigate the strains of urban living, even as we bring to rural areas 
st fome of the advantages of city life? 
is — In the Orient, have mutual-aid methods become more crystallized, or 
are we American social workers just not as aware or accepting of them 
in our own country? American social workers in Japan and China made 
these notes : 


- 
y 
e 
d “Don’t you think it is significant to remember the various associ- 
4 
r 
| 


















ations formed in Japan among the needy, such as repatriates, widows 
associations and the like? The banding together for mutual ‘consol- 
ing’ and organization of pressure groups was interesting.” 
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“Then the second group is the community and you know how they 
are all organized into little “tonari gumi,’ which means neighbor. 
hood groups. The natural head is the man with the most money orf’ 

the highest social position. But there is the mutual feeling of looking lf-0 
after the other person and, of course, in Japan where people live so iho 
close together there really aren’t any secrets, for the whole neighbor 
hood know all of the scandal and so know when one of their number§ Th, 
is in need. At the time of a funeral or wedding they all naturally § gcc 
take up a collection to help out and at other times there will be af me 
meeting to decide how to help. The natural leader of the village also > gre 
feels his responsibility. Of course, this is a little feudal, but it has § of ; 


its good points.” 


Att 
rs 





“Another thing which I found very usable on the mainland pa: 
(China) and which I understand is still in effect here is the know- § tod 
ledge and responsibility which the “bao changs” (head of the ten cor 
families) and the “chia changs” (head of the family) have for def tra 
termining who is in need. This is not usable in the U. S. where need § tal 
is a private affair but might be usable in other settings where life § ber 
experiences are shared.” 7 

0 















What is the attitude of American social workers toward such organi 
zations as the rural Grange, the various veterans associations, Alcoholi 
Anonymous, and the welfare programs of organized labor and orga 
religion ? How do we as a profession fee] about minimizing the dist 
social and economic, between the helper and the helped? What impk 
cations are there in community or associated group self-help progr 
for the profession of social work as to financing, practitioners and cli 
tele? The following quotation comes from China: 





“T began my nutrition work simply as relief for refugees, but one § we 
of my sponsors was interested in the promotion of bean milk for the § als 
Chinese, with which I fully agreed, and around that evolved a kind f tie 
of social work for all classes. Later on, when the refugee work was f ad 
finished, we rather discouraged free giving—we even accepted frac- 
tions from the very poor, as our objective was education and not 
relief. Of course, nutritional deficiencies are very evident, but like 
emotional maladjustment, those who have need some kind of out- 
side help just as much as those who do not have. If possible, I’d try 
to get some “profit” from the haves to subsidize the work of the do 
not haves. To a certain extent this is applicable in the U. S., for I 
think there are certain middle class people who could use help but 
refrain because there are certain stigma, and this is the group who 
could not afford private professional help.” 





Mutual-help programs by their very nature make considerable vse 
indigenous leadership and volunteer workers, Since the theme of thi 
Conference is “Helping Achieve Democracy’s Promise for All People, 
is it not appropriate to ask whether we have used in the profession 4 
social work in the U. S. the democratic process of the participation ¢ 
those concerned. si 
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fre At the International Conference of Social Work held in Paris in 1950, 


rs, Alva Myrdal emphasized the importance of the development of 
) f-administration in social work programs. I quote from Mr. Jean 
“ fihon, who spoke to this point at the same Conference as follows: 


ey or 


hbor f “In Great Britain and Holland a similar development is noticed. 
mber§ The users of numerous social services both statutory and voluntary 
rally} accept full responsibility in Commissions of Inquiry and Manage- 
be af ment Committees for these services. In the numerous societies and 
also groups for education and leisure we find also many more examples 
has § of self-government. 


“Therefore, a large number of individuals who for long remained 
passive recipients of the social service activities undertaken for them, 
today are conscious participants and active in bettering their own 
conditions. Under this impetus old established organizations are 
transformed and new ones created, the objective of each being to 
take responsibility for the mental and physical needs of their mem- 
bers. Organizations for social security, family associations, workers 
Councils, mark the legal accession of the population to the direction 
of services of general concern. Side by side with the specialist social 
worker there is often to be found one of the leaders of the principal 
organizations who contributes his background knowledge, the confi- 
dence of his electors and a sense of long range commitment which 
helps to give force to the activities of the movement.” 





Dr. Bulsara suggests that we have supplanted the volunteer with the 
rofessional worker because we could afford to: 


“The large amount of social work so far done by voluntary social 
workers in Eastern countries and less dependence on the "Beate is 
also a feature that will play an important role in Eastern communi- 
ties so long as their economic condition is what it is today. It is an 
adaptation to necessity.” 





But I wonder whether or not, in the process we have not lost something. 
The Japanese often spoke of “the spirit of social work” and felt that 
_ fpeople with “common sense, life experience and the desire to help” could 
try contribute much to the improving of individual well-being and public 
do welfare. Is the objective of the profession of social work merely the de- 
velopment of a body of knowledge, skills and techniques such as has 
been done in medicine and law, or is there something in addition which 
ho 8 Tequired of social workers? A doctor can be a good doctor without being 
"~ interested in public health, but can a social worker be a social worker at 
all without assuming some responsibility for social welfare. Are there 
se Wmtesponsibilities of leadership, vision and dedication which our foreign 
i@oclal workers have accepted more clearly that seems to be true in the 
United States? Dorothy Moses concludes - article in the May issue of 

The Survey with this statement : 





“The yo Indian turns to social work training not for profes- 
sional status, but in search of a tool to be bent according to the needs 
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of his countrymen. He is dedicated not so much to the building of a J, ap 
profession as to the rebuilding of a country.” phi 


What changes even in our body of knowledge, skills and techniquap#t * 
might result with this emphasis, are suggested by the methods of tg 
Indian Village Service. 


“The Indian Village Service colleague (note the term), a village 
level worker of college grade, first seeks out tke established leaders §, 
among the men of the village. In meeting the leaders the colleague § 
ordinarily will not see them alone. There are always two or three in 
other villagers present. “ 

“There need to be quite a few meetings of an informal nature to “ 
bring about the friendship relationship which is so necessary when | gly; 
helping villagers. These informal] talks or mutual discussions must | that 
be held not only with the community leaders and their immediate | goy) 
followers, but also with as many people of different caste groups 48 | go¢i, 
possible where they live in the different sections of the village. The “ 
colleague has to show a keen interest in the doings of the different | gp , 

i rs so that he will gradually accumulate an understanding of | mar 
the loca] situation—its aspirations, conflicts and needs. too | 

“Thinking through these newly acquired facts, the colleague - 
should be able to assess the villagers’ needs in order of precedence | grea 
according to their own evaluation. . . Having decided in his own | com 
mind as to his next step of procedure, the colleague will make every | stac 
effort to present to the various groups his recommended solution. | in tl 
If the solution requires active participation on the part of the vil- | egoc 
lager the colleague must see to it that the village leaders receive the | twee 
training that will be necessary. inte 

“Any program of change in the village must be carried through by | als, 
the village leaders, the old established ones or newly developed ones. Fin 
Any other method of change is superimposed and will last only as | 
long as the colleague is present. . . In planning social change we 
should aim to have the change gradual rather than disruptive. 

“The aim of the Indian Village Service is, with the help of volun- 
teers and guided by colleagues, to reach through the community into 


we 


orke) 
pility 
per 













every phase of human need.” "me 

Is the social worker as a colleague, a consultant and a leader pag 
works through other people to effect social (group and community} jg 9 
changes a new concept or one which we had in our pioneer days be a 
have emphasized less as we intensified our casework skills? Is social] whe 
policy a method of social reform which reduces individuals to number§ ppj 
or increases their dependence or guarantees their rights, or is it a politi? Ang 


eal instrument of power or the means of the welfare state? Is it com} for ; 
patible or inimical to “our way of life?” Is the use of indigenous leader] who 
ship, volunteers and mutual-help programs merely a stage in the develop} sim 
ment of social work, or are they methods which have value at any tim rati: 
and in any culture? If the Orient has submerged the individual in 


group and the U. S. A. has all but isolated the individual from 
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f & bron p, is there a possible balancing of these two extremes by an exchange 
philosophy and practice! These questions and many others suggest 
hat social workers need to be able to see themselves and their practices 
the light of history as well as in comparison with other professions 
j with social work developments in other countries, The foreign social 
orkers appear to have more of this orientation—as exemplified in their 
age Bbility to relate themselves to broader programs and to see themselves 
lets fn perspective. Also as a result, according to my informants, they can 
h us patience, humility, the social grace of politeness and the selfless 
nalities of courage and fortitude. 


“We could learn a lot from Japanese patience and politeness. 
t© | “We could learn a little humility. . . One of the things foreigners 
en | always say about Americans, if you can get them to talk freely, is 
ust | that we know a lot about very little. . . One thing that I think we 
ate | could all learn from almost any other country is a greater regard for 
48 | social eti 
‘he “I think those who are truly interested in social work contribute 
nt | an enthusiasm, freshness of mind and eagerness to learn, whereas 
of many of us have grown a bit stale or perhaps a better word would be 
too smug. 
ue “In my social work assignments in foreign countries I have gained 
ce | great respect for the courage and fortitude of social workers in those 
wn | countries in meeting what we would consider insurmountable ob- 
ry | stacles. There is a dedication to their tasks which I think is lacking 
mm, | in the general run of social workers here, again perhaps due to our 
il- | egocentricity and our feeling that the job must be encompassed be- 
he | tween nine o’clock and five. I have seen them cope with political 
interference, inadequate working machinery, lack of paper, materi- 
by | als, etc. with a steadfastness of purpose that we might well copy.” 


Li 
‘ ‘ 


“i Finally, is it possible that in more group-centered cultures the indi- 
idual has learned more interdependence, mutuality and the ability to 
e, particularly in the settings of the family and the community? 
ls there more experience in the giving of one’s self when the giving of 
terial services is not so possible ? 


“There is one theme that I have noticed throughout the five years 

here, that really adds up to a principle. In spite of shortages, stop- 

by or even absence of what we call social work resources, there 
ity] is a giving feeling—an emotional quality in the whole nation. May- 
ut be a person or a nation finds it possible to hold to this giving feeling 

cit] when they are not troubled with anything to give. The fact that the 
Philippines and other Asiatic countries missed out on the whole 

ut Anglo-Saxon chapter of social welfare developments may account 
oM} for it. There seems to be none of that thinking which separates people 
det? who need help from other people. If help can’t be given it is for the 
lop] simple reason that there is not enough to go around, but it is not 
rationalized into a systematic form of fear and hostility that has 
always showed up in our words of ‘unworthy,’ ‘non-resident,’ ‘in- 
tt eligible,’ ‘alien,’ ‘un-cooperative.’ I have never seen a word, nor 
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seen a press clipping about anyone being a fraud, gold-bricker, a 
welfare cheat. 

“T was very much interested in one type of social agency I found 
in Argentina because I had never seen anything like it here. Nursing 
one’s baby is a very important part of the culture (in fact, food in 
general is, come to think of it), so there are large well equipped 
milk stations where donors give or sell breast milk which is given or 
sold according to the circumstances of the family whose child could 
not be nursed. There was something very interesting and I think 
quite appropriate which went into the feeling of this gift of milk } po, 
There are excellent pediatricians there who, I am sure know allh. 
about formulas but this giving and receiving of mother’s milk was f.,;_: 
the preferred method of handling such matters and this was con-f,,, 
sidered a very important type of social service. I think it an inter | 
esting service growing out of cultural values.” 


There is an Arab proverb about~how everyone benefits when a pe 
contributes part of himself. An Arab had left 17 camels to be divid 
among his three sons, the oldest to get one half, the second to receive 
third and the youngest to receive a ninth. Such a division being impossib 
without killing the camels, they went to a wise old man for help. A 
thinking it over this wise old man came to them and contributed kh 
camel, making the total] 18. Then the division was simple, one-half 
nine which went to the oldest son, one-third was six which went to t 
second son, and one-ninth was two which went to the youngest son. Ni 
six and two add up to 17, so the wise old man rode home on his ¢ 
with the satisfaction that he had helped. 

Those of us who have worked abroad are convinced, I am sure, 
human nature is much the same the world over and that our similaritis 
are far greater than our differences. The suggestions of this paper 
largely for the purpose of stimulating our thinking about what we may 
share with each other from our experiences in social work. There 
certainly no one way, but I think we all agree on the importance of 
conviction for social workers everywhere. 


“Whether it be natural to be loving and cooperative or not, so far 
as the human species is concerned—its evolutionary destiny, its very f* 
survival is more closely tied to this capacity for love and cooperation 
than with any other. The psychological superiority which most F 
counts is the human being’s capacity for loving other human 


beings.” * 


















1 Montague, . “The Natural Superiority of Women” in the Saterday Review ¢ 
Leangee., Saarek’s 1952. T 
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all orkers have been talking about school-agency responsibilities for staff 
ws raining. Gradually a delineation of their separate and interrelated re- 
aa ponsibilities has emerged. We are still saying many of the same things 


day that we have said in the past but there are two important differences. 
The first is the completion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
» “Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Workers in 1950.” This 
ovides a number of facts about the educational status of the profession. 
hese data are sobering, but facts are more apt to produce action than 
» the fragmentary data, the speculation and the wishful thinking about 
profession on which we have often based our educational planning. 
% The second difference is the existence of the new Council on Social 
ork Education which will serve as a centralized national body for 
ational planning in social work. As the Council is now constituted 
sploying agencies assume a share of responsibility in developing policy, 
rinciples and programs for social work education. This they will do 
m cooperation with undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools of 
ial work, professional membership associations and the general public. 
7 I wish to examine with you what the BLS data and the new Council 
ean in terms of agency responsibility for staff development. I shall 


ay Mein with purposes and principles of staff development against which 
ere % test any recommendations, and at the close suggest some practical 
f thiteps whi a agencies should consider in remedying the serious shortages 


n qualified personnel. 
I assume that in social work we have now established and generally 
wept two. agency purposes in staff development. The first is to get the 


e 

ra ork of the agency done responsibly and effectively. The second is the 
ost #wth and development of all employees as each carries out his part of 
nan Pe work in the day-to-day course of agency operations. These objectives 


mnot be theught of as primary and secondary nor as separate goals. 
lather, they are associated goals. For, while the first is the chief reason 
or staff training, unless the second is present the first will not be 
thieved. Shared responsibility for education and training for social 
ork should be examined also in relation to several well established princi- 
es and methods of staff development. 


| All staff, regardless of their qualifications on entrance to employ- 
ment should have: 

Orientation to the philosophy, structure, and objectives of the 

agency program ; 


lew ¢ a. 
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b. Opportunity for continued growth on the job. 


All staff includes the trained and the untrained. All staff incl 
the executives, the supervisors, and the clerical staff, as well 
those providing direct services to individuals, groups and communi 


2. Competent leadership through supervision, in executive and om. 
sultant positions, and in units or positions having responsibility i 
over-all direction of staff training is essential if staff developz 
is to have the administrative status and support necessary to 
effective. 


3. The content of training stems from program and staff needs. 0 
tent must be dynamic and changing if it is to remain vital and 
keep abreast of agency development and professional changes @mu: 
these relate to shifts in programs and in the responsibility of socig* 
work to society. 


4. Education for social work is a continuing process that begins 
early as the attitudes laid down in amy J and school environm 
It includes undergraduate college years, focuses largely in the b 
and specialized graduate study taken before or after periods 
agency experience, and should be carried on in agency practice 
professional association. 


5. Staff development consists of : 


Induction ; 

Supervision ; 

Participation of staff in policy formulation ; 

Educational leave plans and policy ; 

Adequate and up-to-date equipment with which to work; 
Full use of supplementary resources within the agency, the ce 
munity and the schools. These usually include attendance 
professional conferences, specia] study sessions, institutes 
refresher opportunities of various sorts. 


The Significance of the BLS Data for Staff Development 


Let us consider a few facts from the BLS Survey about the quali 
cations of persons in social work positions in relation to the go 
principles of staff development. These data provide a base from whit 
to plan. For eS only one-fifth of the people in social work positic 
ineluded in the BLS Survey have two years of graduate study in soci 
work which is now genwralty accepted as professional preparation f 
our field. 

If we consider this two years the base, the upper limits are still wu 
known. The 75,000 figure represents the total number of social wor 
positions in social work agencies as of June 1950. Why is this not nee 
sarily the upper limit? Because (1) there has been no comprehensi 
study of practice to determine the kind and amount of knowledge a 
the degree of skill each of these 75,000 positions requires, and (2) ¢ 
75,000 figure includes 30,000 positions in public assistance agencit 
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This number, which represents forty per cent of the field of social work, 
includhould decrease as the insurances are extended in coverage of population 
well @roups, to additional risks of an industrial society, and in adequacy of 
munitiayments to individuals. But the qualifications that staff will require to 
rve the residual public assistance caseload and the number and the 





~ “ualifications of staff to provide socia] services to individuals and fami- 
" Y “ies receiving social insurances are not known, (3) The rate of move- 
a ent of social workers into established social welfare programs, into 


new social services, and into non-socia] work organizations is also un- 
known—for example, entrance into the public health services and large 
s. Cogmedical care programs, labor unions, industry, the public schools and 
and @he international field of social work. For the time being, therefore, we 
ust work with the 75,000 figure as our upper limit of the number of 
 socgeocial workers needed, until a better ceiling is established. At the same 
time we recognize that the distribution of workers among programs and 
the qualifications required in the various services and positions may 
hift and change with continued movement of workers, with more knowl- 
sige about the specifics of practice, and with refinement of our profes- 
sional knowledge and skills through research. 

What other facts from the BLS Survey bear most directly on agency 
"Tresponsibility for staff development ? To quote: * 


"ins 
nm 
BD 


“State, County, or other local government units were the largest 
employers of social workers, accounting for almost two-thirds of 
all workers. Public assistance was the largest social work program 
in terms of employment, accounting for two-fifths of the workers. . . 
The average age of social workers was about 40...” (Page 3.) 
“Four-fifths of the social workers reported at least two years’ ex- 
perience in the field; three-fifths had been in social work for five 
or more years. Two-thirds of al] social workers reported college de- 
" grees and one-half reported graduate work, most of which was in 
the social work field.” (Page 3.) 

“Federal Government social workers reported the most education 
and experience and government workers at the State and local level 
the least. Supervisors of case and group workers had received more 
extensive educational training than employees in any of the social 
work positions—three-fifths had some education in a graduate school 
of social work. . .” (Page 3.) 

“The younger social workers had more general education than the 
4 older workers. With nine out of ten in the 22-24 age group reporting 

bachelor’s degrees. . .” (Page 9.) 

lt “Two-thirds of the workers studied were college graduates; about 
half of the total reported some kind of graduate work and two out 
of every five reported some graduate education in schools of social 
work, However, only one in every five had earned a graduate degree 
in social work. . . ” (Page 8.) 





> C0 


‘American Association of Social Workers, “Social Workers in 1950, A Report on: The 
Study of Salaries and Working Conditions in Social Work, Made by the Bureau of Labor 
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Looking at social work broadly in its responsibility to society, it j 
significant that two-thirds of the 75,000 workers are employed in Sta 
county or other local government units. Thus, public assistance and ch 
welfare programs, and other tax-supported social services such as the 
for veterans and in hospitals, in the public schools, in the courts, in ment 
health agencies, obviously touch the lives of large numbers of pers 
through direct services and through policy formulation and other aspect 
of administration. The public social] services also spend the lion’s shay 
of the money; for example, public assistance agencies alone serve ove 
five million persons, spend over two billion dollars a year. 


One other set of data should be mentioned here, namely, the inf 
mation available on qualifications of supervisors. This is particularh 
germane to our present discussion if we accept the premise that in soci 
work, supervision is the two-way channel through which staff and ag 
training needs are identified and carried out. 


In the country as a whole (in all agencies, public and private), th 
were in mid-1950 more than 6,000 supervisors of case and group worke 
or about one supervisor for every seven case or group workers. This de 
not, of course, mean that all the case and group workers have direc 
supervision from the persons classified as supervisors. In public assis 
ance, for example, where the ratio of supervisors to caseworkers 
about one to nine for the country as a whole, we have estimated 
between seventy-five and eighty per cent of the caseworkers have supe 
vision directly from persons whose primary function is supervisic 
Some supervision is, of course, provided also by workers in other pop*'’ 
sitions, such as executives who carry other administrative responsibilityp‘t!© 

The BLS study indicates that in all agencies taken together the supe 
visors had more education than the employees in any of the other th 
general classes of positions—case or group workers, executives, and othe 


Just over half the supervisors in all State and local public agencies 
ported some graduate social work study; another fourth reported sor 


In the private agencies, a substantial majority of the supervisors 
almost four-fifths—reported some graduate social work study. Furthergadmi 
more, a very much higher proportion (fifty-four per cent) of the priv: 
agency supervisors had had two years or more of graduate social worfmuni 
study than of the supervisors in the State and local public agenciegspon: 
(sixteen per cent). This indicates, however, that even in the privatgimpo 


vising, that is, teaching others, are equipped by professional education, 
namely two years in a graduate school of social work. 

The supervisors are an experienced group. More than half of all superg**! 
visors (fifty-four per cent) reported from ten to twenty years of social ‘bis 


work experience of all types. Only ten per cent had had less than five State 
years of experience in social work. Experience is exceedingly importanig"*?™ 
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ationgn developing competence and expertness, It is important, however, that 
t be based on professional education. 
The table below combines the information on general and professional 
it education that appears in Tables D-12 and D-17, pages 46 and 49, “Social 
egWorkers in 1950.” 


State and Local Private 
Public Agencies Agencies 


' Total per cent PE Ee a ee 100 
With graduate social work study (total) 79 
Less than one year... b hid antacid 10 
One year ____._. ; 4 
More than one year but less than two years ____. 11 
Re I I sien catenin incre 54 

With other graduate study only 


Some undergraduate college study 
ie ees ee bs 

These figures, of course, give us nothing on quality of service and its 
relationship to individual competence. Social work differs from profes- 
ions that use licensure and that, like law and medicine, depend upon 
e licensing procedure to distinguish the persons competent to practice. 
he social worker is not certified or licensed by examination as to his 
individual competence to practice. Agencies depend upon the amount and 
gfxind of education he has and on his professional association membership 
based on educational requirements to identify individuals who are pro- 
essionally qualified. In the public agencies the merit system or civil 
service may delineate further the educational and experience qualifi- 
ations of the professional social worker. The social worker then prac- 
tices, not on his own but within the structure of agency administration, 
_|plicy, philosophy and supervision, all of which are subject to review by 
the public; for example, by a board or a council of social agencies, or 
through legislative study or a licensing procedure as in child-placing. In 
social work, the community depends upon the fact that the agency is 
held responsible for the quality of service by means of administrative 
standards and through continuing development of staff on the job. This 
combination of education, agency supervision, and public review of 
responsibility 
in relation to the quality of service available to individuals and com- 
worigmunities. While as social workers we hold ourselves individually re- 


terms of the public interest. 
It is clear from these data on qualifications of staff, on money ex- 
pended, and on persons served that all agencies, particularly the public 
perfcial services, have urgent responsibilities in the area of staff training. 
cist This is further underlined by the fact that government workers at the 
State and local level have the least preparation, that is, education and 
experience. 
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Also the fact must be faced squarely that for years to come social wor 
will have to operate on some kind of ratio of trained to untrained, Thi 
underscores the need for a study of practice to determine those jobs j 
which professional training is a “must.” 

These data suggest several steps in relation to staff development. R 
cruitment in the long view should aim at securing persons with colle 
degrees as a minimum educational requirement, particularly as it # 
one criterion for admission to schools of social work. For older untraix y. 
workers who have demonstrated ability and capacity for growth, on-th 
job training will continue to be the chief measure by which staff comp 
tence can be improved. Refresher opportunities in the agency or p 
vided by schools would be an essential part. Their needs should be 
for if the principles of staff development mentioned are carried ow 
and particularly if methods of adult education are known and 
With an average age of around forty years we would indeed be a di 
couraged profession if we believed that only young persons can contin 
to learn. 

Whatever the content of the job, persons in the supervisory positic 
should be equipped with social work knowledge and skills if they anf ©: 
to teach staff and to give leadership in social work. This will be mf ‘tibu 
ferred to later in discussing the steps required of agencies in staff def USB 
velopment. these 

Staff qualifications, particularly number and qualifications of super} 9 : 
visors, salaries and the distribution of qualified personnel among the “iset 
various services are obviously significant facts if individuals, groups andj "8 | 
communities are to have the kinds of social services needed and appropri the t 
ate in a democratic country still richly endowed with natural resource} 7! 
and potential human capacities. These human potentials have unknow} ‘hos 
limits capable of development through combined use of our present bie} PTY 
logical, economic, social and psychological knowledge if applied both inf , 
social policy and in direct service functions of the social agency. Hen} © 
I refer not only to the human potentialities of the individuals and group 
the agencies serve but also to the capacities of staffs that formulate 

policy and provide the services. Staff development planning offers both 
a vitalizing force and appropriate channels through which the latter may 
take place. 


The Significance of Membership in the Council on Social Work Education 


Let us turn for the moment, from the present known facts about the 
ualifications of the social workers, to the significance of agency member 
chip in the Council on Social Work Education before we bring the tw 
into contiguity. Most people from employing agencies with whom I hav 
talked recently are delighted to have their fingers directly in the edv 
cational pie. There are two principles represented in this:* 


“Social work education is the responsibility of the whole profession— 
the educators, practitioners, membership organizations, social ager 
cies and regulatory bodies. 


s jor, Alice L., “Principles and Conce That Sha) the Recommendations of th 
Fn be of Social Work Education,” Pebraary 25, 1952. _ 
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1 woig “The public has a stake in the kind of social work education that is 
l. Thg provided, as this determines largely the nature and caliber of ser- 
jobs if ~—_-vices to the communities.” 


















Selected social agencies over the years have provided field work for 
udents from schools of social work. Most agencies have some type of 
taff training plan. But have we examined what it will mean to share 
fully, through the Council, responsibility for social work education? It 
means that we, the agencies, can no longer complain if there is dissatis- 
faction with the products of social work education without doing some- 
thing about it. We, the agencies, must share fully in a long-range plan 
» change the complexion of the BLS figures. 

In a shared responsibility agencies will participate in formulation of 
jfeducational policy and plans but will be expected to contribute pro- 
portionally to carrying out these policies. What does this shared responsi- 


ti bility mean in administrative terms? 


it. 
20. Oe 
} iti 
rain 
n- 

omp 
r Pp 


1 ow 


tic Suggestions for Agency Consideratian 

y anf Expressed in practical terms agencies muzt consider how their con- 
e mf tributions can best be made during the next few years. I present several 
fF def suggestions for your consideration. Let us examine the practicality of 
these in relation to long-range planning for development of staff on the 
uper} job and in the schools of social work. The suggestions I have elected to 
t thp discuss are study of practice, financial support, exchange between facul- 
; andj ties and agencies, and staff development within the agency, particularly 
opri} the training of supervisors. 

urea}. ~4The first two items may seem less a part of staff development than 
10; those I will mention later. I place them first on the list because they 
bio} provide a source of content for staff training and curriculum revision. 


-h 1, Agencies should find ways to assist other parts of the profession in 
ws establishing and carrying out « profession-wide study of practice. 
+ This should include both conceptual and job analysis, Such a study 


ei would help delineate more clearly the place of social work in society 
— and the nature of qualifications required in each of the 75,000 social 


work positions. This tremendous undertaking is essential in order 
that we shall be clearer about the content of training in agency and 
tion schools. The agencies should carry a full share of responsibility in 
this kind of project as the next important social work study among 


he the many areas of research that await doing. To contribute to such 
ye a project, agencies will need to give time for staff to work in small 

groups or on an individual basis in the agency to clarify concept 
rs and methods and to designate or prepare materials identifying these. 


This kind of activity will contribute directly to curriculum content. 
The need for a study of practice is already under consideration by 
D— national organizations closely related to practice, such as the Ameri- 
rel can Public Welfare Association, the American Association of Social 
Workers and the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Two illustrations in study of practice will clarify the contribution 
of agencies within this area : 
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a. There is still a good deal of confusion at points about the fi 
line of distinction of the social workers’ job in relation to t 
work of other professional persons. This has been highlight 
by the increasing emphasis on team work in the internation 
field in relation, for instance, to public health nursing, and j 
the domestic scene with respect to clinica] psychologists. 

Questions have also arisen as to the professional content j 
public assistance and the specific knowl and skills needed 
administrators or consultants in large public welfare and healt 
programs. q 

Two steps should be useful here. Delineation of social wor 
function may come more easily if tackled first in the bett 
defined and long established fields such as child-placing , 
medical social work, In child-placing, the responsibility of th 
social worker, judge, doctor, and psychologist are fairly specif 
Medical social work, which has clarified its functions in t 
hospital setting in relation to doctors, nurses, dietitians 
therapists, could well carry this on by further delineation ¢ 
the broader medical social work function of consultation j 
large public welfare and health programs, In fact, the U. § 
Children’s Bureau has begun preliminary exploration of thi 
subject with consultants from State public welfare program 
The Bureau of Public Assistance is also engaged in this typ 
of study focused on the service components of ADC. This shoul 
contribute to identifying conceptual and job specifics and 
differentiating mass services and those of an intensive ani 
individual sort. 


b. Curriculum study in the American Association of Schools ¢ 
Social Work has indicated a need to strengthen course worl 
in administration. The local, State and Federal agencies ha 
greatly developed practice in this area in the last fifteen yean 
They have much to offer curriculum revision if concepts, prine 
ples and processes of administration in the public social ser 
vices can be identified. 


This discussion of agency responsibility for the study of content « 
social work practice leads to a second area where agencies shouli 
contribute to staff development directly and indirectly. 
Faculties as well as agency personnel need refresher opportunitie 
Faeulty members need more time for research and greater oppor 
tunity to keep in direct touch with agency programs in order to dis 
till from practice the generalizations and principles appropriate t 
professional education. This will keep education abreast of the need 
of the field and thus will social work education contribute to the 
equipment of the kind of competent staff needed in agencies. 
Agencies should consider ways to provide opportunities for facul 
ties to participate more directly and continuously in practice. Thi 
could be done by inviting faculty members to conferences on polic) 
formulation, to attend special agency training sessions, to help de 
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velop or to carry ou research projects, and to participate as tempo- 
rary employees in the day-to-day work of the agency during the non- 
teaching semester or while on sabbatical leave. Participation in these 
activities would contribute both to agency administration and to 
faculty development and would help to clarify the areas of content 
that should become a part of the curriculum. 

Another desirable two-way flow between the agency and the school 
is the opportunity for qualified agency staff to teach on request in 
schools of social work. 


This kind of school-agency exchange and on-the-job training of 
staff as outlined below will require that agencies designate a portion 
of the budget for educational purposes, Agencies should consider, 
also, ways to stabilize this part of the budget, whether from Chest, 
legislative, or Congressiona] sources so that educational planning 
ean be done on a long-range basis, say, five to ten years. 


Extended use of such educational funds to strengthen the qualifi- 
cations of staff on the job should be considered. This may well be 
done : 

a. By establishing a well balanced staff development plan and 
clearly written policy to carry it out in every agency, including 
orientation, adequate supervision, educational leave, and use of 
the supplementary resources mentioned earlier. 

b. By assigning the staff-training function in large agencies to a 
special position and in small agencies specifying clearly its 
place among related functions. 

c. By making staff training an integra] part of the program. This 
requires conviction about staff development, Such conviction 
must be expressed concretely by giving the training function 
along with other functions an equal place in policy making. 
It also must be made real by giving training functions the same 
administrative and financial support as agencies provide in 
budget and staff allocation to other agency responsibilities, e.g., 
public relations, statistics and reporting, legislative and pro- 
gram planning, and fiscal matters. 

d. Educational leave plans are important also. Paying full salaries, 
tuition and travel for staff to secure basic or specialized train- 
ing or refresher courses, depending upon the needs of the agency, 
will make formal education possible for workers who are already 
underpaid. This may be illustrated in the supervisory group. 
For example, agencies should develop objective criteria for po- 
tential supervisors, spot the people within the agency and give 
them opportunity to learn to supervise by “doing.” Developing 
skill on the job on a planned basis is essential. This will involve 
practice in supervision with supervision. Such a program may 
well require special educational leave planning for this group. 
This kind of staff training cannot and need not wait on analysis 
of practice. Supervisors who are to teach other staff members 
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need to be well equipped us professional persons, regardless ¢ 
the breadth or intensive nature of services or program conte 

supervised. Schools should consider their part in supplementing 
agency resources for development of supervisors. 


I have not attempted to provide the answers to even one of the may 
complex problems in development of staff. My suggestions will be v 
dated or discarded and the answers found only as the four groups rep: 
sented in the Council, the general public, the agencies, the schools an/ 
the membership bodies, work together nationally and in local and Sta 
communities. Development of staff is not an agency or school respons 
bility. It must be a shared one without projection of blame on each oth 
for shortcomings of social work that are ours to face together. 
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As part of the larger survey of all personnel in social work positions 
mducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1950, the Children’s 
sreau and the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Federal Security 
gency sponsored a study of State and local public assistance and public 
ild welfare workers. In contrast to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
urvey which was conducted on a sample basis, our study included all 
rsonnel in social work positions working on these programs in May 
June 1950. The purpose of the complete coverage of public assistance 
nd public child welfare personnel was to make it possible to summarize 
he data by States and thus to enable each State to make the most effective 
se of the findings for administrative purposes and to compare itself 
ith other States when the numbers involved were large enough to war- 
ant valid comparisons. 
More than 34,000 employees were included in the Federal Security 
gency study. Almost 30,000 were defined as public assistance employees 
nd more than 4,000 as child welfare employees on the basis of the pro- 
m on which they spent the most time. Many of them worked also on 
her programs administered by these agencies. About a fifth of the public 
sistance employees also worked on child welfare programs and a fifth 
f the child welfare employees also worked on public assistance programs. 
The findings that I shall discuss relate only to the 30,000 public assist- 
nce employees, who represent about forty per cent of all social work 
mployees in the nation as a whole. Compared with all social workers, 
hey had, as a group, less academic preparation, and somewhat less ex- 
rience, and they were not so well paid. 
Salaries 
First let’s look at what we paid them in the aggregate. Salaries are, 
if course, the largest single item in the cost of administering public 
sistance. They represent between eighty and eighty-five per cent of all 
dministrative costs, About sixty per cent of the salary cost goes to 
ersonnel in social work positions and the balance mainly to clerical 
personnel. In 1950, salaries paid to personnel in social work positions 
mounted to about $84,000,000. Looked at in the aggregate, this is indeed 
sae ipa Bei de nds "Mig ensuite” aaa oh 
cation” (February 1952, Bulletia,) by | El fitzabeth by ‘Bien. Be ‘Public Assistance Em- 
Their Salaries” (March 1 eae. Se Perkins and Charles J. 


ir 
A more ehensive statistical summary of the findings of the survey relating 
¥ ic assistance and public child welfare fae will be released by the 
r Fy 
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a very large sum of money. But when we distribute this sum amo 
30,000 workers who are responsible for the proper expenditure o 
wards of $2 billion a year in assistance payments, the average s 
per worker looks and is extremely modest. The median annual sal 
for all public assistance employees in social work positions was $2,7iM, 
which is to say that half got more and half got less than this amountff, 

To get a better understanding of the salary structure in public 
ance, we must look at salaries by class of position. The caseworkers 
have the important job of working directly with clients are the lo 
paid of all public assistance workers. Their median annual salary 
only $2,569. Since they represent about three-fourths of all public assi 
ance employees, it is obvious that their low salaries tend to depress 
average for the group as a whole. If you are a caseworker there is 
fifty-fifty chance that your annual salary will fall between roughly $2 
and $2,800. Another way of saying this is that if we drop out the fou 
who are the lowest paid and fourth who are the highest paid, the salay 
of the remaining or middle half fell between $2,300 and $2,800. (Chart 

The highest paid workers among public assistance employees are t 
executives, other than local] office heads, and the field representatives, b 
very small groups numbering only 650 and 500 respectively. Emplo 
in these positions supervise State and local operations and are usu 
required to have specialized training or experience for their jobs. T 
median salary for the executives was about $4,700 and for field represent 
tives somewhat more than $3,800. 

Next in our hierarchy of public assistance salaries, we come to 
executive heads of local offices, These are of two types: directors 
perform only administrative and supervisory functions; and diree 
workers who direct small offices and also carry caseloads, The local ¢ 
directors, of whom there are about 1,300, had a median salary of $3 
and the director-workers, a somewhat larger group, averaged ab 
$2,750. In both these groups of employees there is a fairly direct relatic 
ship between size of office and salary paid. 

The study included almost 2,900 casework supervisors and about 1, 
so-called “other social workers,” most of whom were specialists and ¢ 
sultants in social work. For each class, the median salary was about $3, 


—a little less for supervisors and a little more for the other social worken§:, _: 


If we refer to chart 1 which shows, for each class of position, the mit 
range within which half the salaries fell, we find that there is a m 
larger “spread” for the other executives, the local office directors, 4 
the other social workers than for the remaining classes. For the k 
office directors, this reflects the wide variation in size of office from | 
metropolitan areas to small county offices and the extent to which sl 
size of the job regardless of function determines the salary paid. 
other executives and the other social workers are rather heterogene 
groups insofar as job functions are concerned. The executives ine 
all employees “in key positions of an administrative character wi 
direct responsibility to the executive heads of State or local agencies 
The other social workers include medical and psychiatric social work 
special social work consultants, researchers, and other employees 
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» not carry caseloads and are not in key executive positions. The wide 
ad in salaries for these two groups reflects the wide variety of func- 
ns and differences in degree of responsibility among these employees. 
‘o put it another way, we might say that if a man—or woman—tells 
pu he is a caseworker, a director-worker, a case supervisor, or a field 
spresentative, you’d have a pretty fair idea of what his duties and re- 
onsibilities are. With this chart in hand you’d have a fifty-fifty chance 
guessing within fairly narrow limits what his salary is. But if he 
lls you he’s the executve head of a local office, a key executive, or a 
cial work consultant, you’d have less idea of what he does or what he 
paid for doing it. 
From studies made by the Bureau of Labor. Statistics we have esti- 
tes of what it costs to provide “a modest but adequate” standard of 
ving for a city worker’s family of four—husband, wife, and two chil- 
ren. In the fall of 1950, the estimated cost in large cities ranged from 
“Bbout $3,500 to $4,000 per year. ° 
For only one class of position,—executives, other than loca] office heads 
is the median salary more than $4,000, The average salary of field rep- 
ssentatives—$3,836—falls a little above the middle of the Bureau of 
bor Statistics range and the average for local office directors—$3,550— 
most hits the bottom. Average salaries for all other classes fall below 
he bottom of the Bureau of Labor Statistics range. This comparison is 
not entirely satisfactory because not all public assistance workers live in 
rge cities and not all are family heads. About half the executives and 
the local office directors are men and of these ninety per cent are 
narried men. Moreover almost three-fourths of the 7,800 men in public 
assistance jobs are married. Though the Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
rison leaves something to be desired, it does indicate that men who 
have families or hope to establish them are not likely to be attracted to, 
+ por remain long in the field of public assistance administration. 
"| So far we have been discussing only the national picture, which is a 
composite of what is going on in fifty-three jurisdictions—the forty- 
eight States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands—each with its own salary scales. I am sure it 
will be ne surprise to anyone to learn that the variations among these 


- sp Jurisdictions in the salaries paid to caseworkers is very great. I am limit- 


ing the inter-State comparisons to caseworkers because for most other 
classes of positions the numbers involved are too small to permit pre- 
sentation of data for individual States (Chart 2—Map) Even for case- 
workers, the numbers were too small to arrive at median salaries in eight 
jurisdictions (Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virgin Islands and Wyoming). The States with the highest 
average salaries—$2,800 and over—fall on the points of the compass with 
Minnesota in the North, Texas in the South, Maine in the East, and 
Washington in the West. To this group we must add the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. The lowest average salaries appeared in Puerto 
Rico, Arkansas, and Rhode Island where the average was less than $2,000. 


'Kna Eunice M., “ Budget of City Worker, October 1950,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February 1951, p. 153 ad a 
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In general, salaries were comparatively low in the Southeast, and hig 
est in the Southwest and the Far West. Even within regions, there 
reat variations, however. It should be mentioned here that this sa 
information is now almost two years old, Since 1950, increases undou 
edly have occurred in some States. It is unlikely that any salary ¢ 
have been made during this period of rising living costs. 
These variations are easy to spot but extremely hard to explain. Diff 
ences in the educational background of the workers or in the relati 
fiscal ability of the States do not account for the variation. One fae 
that may affect the earnings of public assistance workers is the salar 
level for other public workers within a State. Thus we find that of thirt 
six States with roughly comparable salary data for school teachers 
caseworkers, one-third paid salaries about the national average for e 
group and another third fell below the national average for each gro 
There also appears to be some relationship between public attitu 
toward the public assistance programs and salaries paid to those 
administer it. Thus, in three-fourths of the twenty-one States with abc 
average salaries for caseworkers, old-age assistance payments also 
above average; and in two-thirds of the States with , ves yerage 8i 
ries, old-age assistance payments also were below average. These obse:j, 
vations are put forth tentatively. Obviously they leave us with a f 
from conclusive answer to the question of why salaries vary. It is li 
that the effects of many factors are so intermeshed that the influence 
any one on salary levels is difficult—if not impossible—to isolate. 
Have salaries of public assistance employees increased in recent ye 
They have, but the increases in general did little more than keep up Willfpeser 
the rise in cost of living, which went up about a fourth between 1948) ot} 
and 1950.* Over the same period salaries of field representatives t of 
caseworkers rose in roughly the same proportion. Local office directomgntrs 
and supervisors, with increases of somewhat more than a third, had tive y, 
small increase in what the economists call “real” earnings. ompe 
0e8 ¢ 


the-} 
What do the public assistance employees bring to their jobs in t Pa 
way of education and experience? About two-thirds of all public assistion, 
ance employees had a bachelor’s degree or better. Fewer than a fourth, w 
reported any study in a graduate school of social work and only an eightiin,, » 
had what we have called a significant amount of such study, i.e., studjij,, 
for one year or more in a graduate school of social work or study of lea... 
than one year that included some supervised field work. Some of thd Ty, 
workers—about a sixth—had had graduate study, none of which was ity, ¢ 
social work. Though these findings have some significance, we get tja’ 
better picture if we look at educational attainment by class of positic 
(Chart 3) 
The field representatives have the most education—both general 
professional. About eighty-five per cent had a bachelor’s degree or better, 
seventy per cent had had graduate study in a school of social work an 


3 Norman, and Bucklin, Dorothy R., Personnel in Local Offices of State 
fogpetates mr? by tt 1946: Part I. Salaries, Public Assistance Report No. 12, 
Pp. 
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most sixty per cent had had a significant amount of such study. The 
pervisors, other executives, and other social work employees, i.e., the 
Itants and specialists, ranked next in that order. About half the 
peutives and supervisors had had graduate study in social work. Almost 
» out of five of the executives had had a significant amount of such 
dy. Fewer than one out of three of the supervisors and other social 
ork employees, however, had had a significant amount of professional 
In terms of general education, the caseworkers rank after these four 
roups although fewer of them than of the local office heads had had 
professional training. Two-thirds of the caseworkers had a bachelor’s 
gree or better. One-sixth had had graduate social work study, but only 
of these, or one in twelve, had had a significant amount of such study. 
About one in five of the local office directors and one in ten of the director- 
ers had had a significant amount of professional training. 
If we add years of experience to educational qualifications, the ranking 
‘OWES the seven classes of employees is not too different from that based on 
"Peneral education only, with one important exception. The caseworkers 
rop to the bottom of the list because they are short on experience. Con- 
pdseMRiderably more than half had had less than five years’ experience, where- 
& like among the other classes of positions, this proportion ranged from 
y three to twenty-five per cent. Likewise in terms of social work ex- 
rience with the agency currently employing them, the supervisory and 
iministrative staff was a more seasoned group of workers. Thus only 
ealomewhat more than a third of the caseworkers had been with their 
resent agency for at least five vears, in contrast to about four-fifths of 
19MB}) other employees. Of the caseworkers with bachelor’s degrees, only one 
of three had had five years or more experience in social work. In 
trast, three out of five among those without bachelor’s degrees had had 
e years of experience. Thus, to some extent, additional experience may 
mpensate for limited academic preparation; the extent to which it 
ves depends, of course, on the kind of experience and the kind of on- 
he-job training that has been available. 
Partly this lack of experience is a matter of age. The caseworkers, 
hough not young, are younger than the other employees. The median 
urge was thirty-seven years; slightly more than a third were under thirty. 
he average age of those in other positions ranged from forty-three years 
| ier the other social work employees to forty-eight for the local office 
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ors and director workers. 

The employees with bachelor’s degrees only were younger, on the aver- 
ge, than the others. Even so, well over half were forty or more years 
d. Of the caseworkers with bachelor’s degree only, however, almost 
o-thirds were under age thirty, and almost a fifth were between thirty 
wnd forty. Thus there is a substantial number of caseworkers who, in 
ferms of both age and general education, have good potentialities for 
ofessional education. 

] State by State, the proportion of caseworkers who are good potential 
andidates for graduate study in terms of academic preparation and age, 
aries considerably. (Chart 4) In twelve States three-fourths of the 
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caseworkers have a bachelor’s degree or better, and in all but two 
these the average age of the workers is under the national average 
thirty-seven years. Educational leave plans should be most effective j 
these States since the majority of the workers are at an age for beginni 
professional study and also have the degree required for admission 
graduate schools of social work. Then there are twenty States in whi 
from a half to three-fourths of the caseworkers have at least a bache 
degree; in general, workers in these States are an older group, since} 
only five was the average age below thirty-seven years. Among the 
maining twelve States are eight in which a fourth to a half of the c 
workers have bachelor’s degrees and four in which less than a fourt 
have finished college. In only one—Puerto Rico—was the median 
below thirty-seven. In these twelve States, it is obvious that on-the-j 
training must be the principal avenue to better preparation for the 
in hand. 


So far I have been discussing facts. I come now to the hazardous p 
of this presentation, to the point, shall I say, where something me 
than a “vindication of the obvious” is demanded. 


Before we can chart a course of action, perhaps we should try to und 
stand why salaries for social work jobs generally are low and why 
public assistance workers are at the bottom of the heap. First of all 
must remember that social work as a profession is relatively new @ 
that the public does not entirely accept the fact that it is a profes 
and hence is inclined to place a low monetary value on the service 
renders. Secondly, not only the public, but some of our social work ¢ 
leagues question whether the job of caseworker in the adminstration 
public assistance, is one for which professional training is nece 
Many persons would agree that it would be highly desi able for all ¢ 
ployees to have at least some formal education directly related to th 
jobs, Many would agree further that the kind of education best fitted 
equip public assistance workers for their jobs is graduate social : 
training. To establish an educational standard that would represent @ 
long-range goal we need more and better information about what fe 
tice is or should be in the public assistance caseworker’s job. I say 
range” because in 1950 the total number of employed social workers i 
the eer | with any graduate social work study would little more 
have met the needs of the public assistance agencies alone if such traini 
had been required for all their employees. So far the public assis 
programs have not been able to attract even their share of the avai 
trained workers. 

On the matter of the professional content of social work jobs, ¢ 
Hollis-Taylor report makes some observations that, in my opinion amp 
particularly relevant to public assistance. They are as follows: ' 


“A practitioner in new and relatively undifferentiated profes 
such as social work, tends to do everything for himself. [Parsutheti 
I might say here that the public assistance workers, particularly in sn 
offices, frequently have no other choice.] This gives a professional a 
to all his duties and tends to convince him and the interested public tha {0s 
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one other than a professional] can do even the most routine items of 
work. In time, these semiprofessional skills and knowledges become 
imbvested interest. . . . 

inning. “The evolution of semiprofessional positions in the older professions 
ggests that there may be a casual relation between the stage that pro- 
whidBesional development has reached, and the period at which they are 
helor@illing to delegate some of their duties to semiprofessional technicians 
nee ig’. . Apparently, the medical profession was unable or unwilling to come 
he mi grips with semiprofessional practice until it felt sure of itself in the 
of professional education and practice.” * 


Only those with more knowledge of social work practice can hazard 
judgment as to whether it would be advisable or practicable to break 
t the semiprofessional duties in the public assistance caseworker’s job. 
e point I wish to make is that, if this were done, it should be possible 
» specify higher educational standards for those jobs that are classified 
professional and to raise salaries at least to the point where, within 
s field of social work, the public assistance programs can compete suc- 
wsfully in getting their proportionate share of trained workers. 

But we do not have this kind of of analysis today and our staffing 
oblems are with us here and now. Moreover, in the years just ahead, 
cruitment of young people to the field of social work is going to be in- 
sasingly difficult because the number of young adults coming into the 
bor market is going to decline. These young people were born in the 
pression years of the early thirties when the birth rate, as you will 
call, took a rather sharp drop. The public assistance agencies are 
kely to fee] this pinch more acutely than other social agencies because, 
hatever the difficulties of getting persons qualified by both training 
nd experience to fill their jobs, each State agency must have employees 
administer the programs throughout the State. 
ed ty If the ground that public assistance agencies have gained in recent 
s is not to be lost, it would seem that they should make every effort 
ent #0 maintain—or better still, to raise—the educational requirements for 
prawrorkers to be hired in the future. Our study shows that the caseworkers 
longftho had less than a year’s experience in social work, i.e., those newly 
rs ited in 1949 and 1950, had better general education than caseworkers 
ith longer social work experience. Thus only about a sixth of the newly 
ired group compared with almost half of those with experience of three 
tars or more had no bachelor’s degree. Only six per cent of the newly 
ed group, compared with a little more than twenty per cent of the 
ore seasoned group, had had graduate social work study. These data 
, thgeem to indicate that the workers with the most limited general education 
" ante not likely to add to it, once they have left school for the labor market. 
In the other hand, those who start with at least a bachelor’s degree fre- 
tently acquire professional education after a period of job experience. 
But if we are to maintain or raise educational standards, salaries must 
'made more attractive. Even if the general level of salaries is raised, 
me additional financial incentive should be offered to workers with 














Ernest V., and Taylor, Alice L., Social Work Education Im the United Siate 
New York. Columbia University Press, 1951, p. 170-72. » 
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better academic training to apply for or remain in the caseworker’s j 
At present under most State merit systems, rates of pay in a given |g 
office vary only with the length of experience. Might we not consi 
adopting the practice, generally followed in most public school syste 
of establishing two salary ranges for the caseworker’s job: a lower 
for those with less than a specified amount of academic preparation 
a higher range for those who have this amount or more. 

How are the goodly number of workers who have bachelor’s degr 
but little or no graduate social work study going to get at least some pr 
fessional education? If they were expected to finance such study f: 
savings out of current income, even the youngest among them would * 
near retirement age by the time he was able to finance further educatiog: 
Our study shows that less than a tenth of those with graduate social 
study—or about two per cent of all public assistance employees 
cifically reported that public assistance funds had been used to h 
finance their professional education. Federal funds are available 
match State and local expenditures for educational leave on the s 
basis as for other administrative costs of the Federally aided public 
sistance programs, i.e., fifty per cent of the cost. But at present onl 
seventeen States have developed educational leave plans. Here, then, 
another “underdeveloped area.” 

Finally, what steps can public assistance agencies take to get maxim 
capacity for performance among those for whom age or insufficient ae 
demic preparation are barriers to graduate social work study? Bet 
performance on the part of all staff—but particularly from this group 
depends on more and better on-the-job training and supervision and ¢ 
skillful use of training methods best suited to older workers. At prese 
only a little more than half the State public assistance agencies | 
at least one full-time staff member responsible for staff developme 
Except in very small State agencies, on-the-job training cannot 
carried on successfully as an incidental assignment to personnel 
have an assortment of other responsibilities, assuming for the mom 
that they are qualified by training and experience to undertake it. 
continuing development of group training methods, visual aids, 
other devices designed to maximize the benefits obtained from time speif 
in the pursuit of learning, all point to the need for at least one pe 
in each agency who can give this aspect of public welfare administrati 
the attention it deserves. 

Members of the social work profession, tax payers who provide 
money to operate the programs, and—most of all—the recipients of pu 
lie assistance have a tremendous stake in the capacity of the public 
sistance workers to do a good job. We don’t pay them very well yet 
place on them a heavy responsibility. People are complex and the 
ministration of public assistance is complex. People and their relati 
to public assistance are the daily concern of the public assistance wo! 
ers. It is my hope that the findings of this survey will contribute tow 
a better and more widespread understanding of the staffing problem i 
public assistance agencies and will advance us further toward our g 
of better administration of the programs. 
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By Maurice A. H _ Chief, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF | Section of Diagnosis end 
STAFF TEAM-WORK IN | Treatment, Division of Children 


and Youth Services, 


A TRAINING SCHOOL | Siymois, Washington 


Training School administrators have faced an important decision dur- 
ng the past decade. There were two choices: either they could restrict 
« Bhemselves to the supervision of close custodial institutions—paregoric 

acilities where children’s aggressive symtoms might be suppressed for 
period of time through the threat and practice of degrading, abusive, 

ad physical punishment accompanied with the regimentation of a 

pncentration camp; or they could recognize delinquent behavior as 

owing out-of a complex web of emotional and social conflict, and as 
he medical doctor, set about to create treatment programs to help these 
ahappy children gain new attitudes, new values, new feelings. Fortun- 
Biely, most administrations have chosen or are choosing the latter course 
en though there are a considerable number of responsible agencies who 

ill fee] that a treatment program and the responsibilities of custody 

re alternatives, whereas they are, of course, supplementary. The first 

hoice mentioned is for the decadent. The second contains the real chal- 
"pages, and contains also those things that are compatible with the ideals 

i bf a democratic country. 

When we talk of team-work in an institution we must go farther. Team- 
ork for what? There is staff team-work in a prison undergoing a shake- 
lown. There is team-work operating within a band of bank robbers in 

ion. Team-work can operate between the institutional superintendent, 
he business manager and the chief cook, but it might be of a nature that 

public examiner would be interested in. In examining the subject 
ore closely, may we think of staff operating in an institutional setting 
here the objective, the goal, the philosophy is one of treatment; where 
he administration is continually conditioning the institutional atmos- 
ere so that it may favor realization of the child’s potential for loving 
ith a resultant change in attitudes and ambitions. 

Time does not permit us to dwell on the struggle preceding acceptance 

such a program by many administrations. Regardless of the sincerity 
arith which a treatment program may have been launched, recent history 

f correctional institutions has shown us that many a ship laden with 
bd intentions and high purpose has floundered on the rocks before 

ing out of port. I respectfully submit those responsible for steering 
hese vessels have failed to comprehend certain vital elements of the 
reatment program and have allowed too little time in charting their 
purses, All too frequently zeal to establish a treatment program becomes 
stumbling block instead of an asset, and many potentially good pro- 
yams have failed because the guiding spirit has espoused his program 

y a subjective emotional approach rather than sound objective planning. 
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The subject of team-work enters into this planning most prominent 
because misinterpretation of its meaning, unfortunately, has often b 
the cause for failure of potentially good treatment programs. In 
many instances team-work has become a hobby horse. In too m 
instances we appeal to staff—and also to the children in an institutior 
to work their problems out together, and in the spirit of dear old Rutg. 


—do or die for the institution ! Such an approach is, of course, not team 


work, but it has become the all too commonly accepted version. There 
no valid reasons why such an emotional appeal to the children and g 
of an institution should work effectively, and those who insist upon su 
an approach generally fail in short order. Their programs become vi 
tims of the error of talking in platitudinous terms. 


I suggest the most vital element in a treatment program is the co 
posite attitude of the staff. As I have indicated this attitude must 


molded and developed through skillful administrative direction rathe 


than emotional appeal. Any topnotch business executive knows that 
positive employee-employer relationship is vital to business success. ¥ 
we hear few platitudes from him. He is not apt to fall heir to the m 

take that the only element of team-work is passionate cooperation, f 


he will take cooperation for granted and will realize that cooperation i 


not usually what is needed. Rather, he will recognize that the more 
sential element is the matter of coordination. It is impossible to coopera 
with anyone when the party of the first part does not know what 
party of the second part is doing or is supposed to be doing. It takes ski 
and intelligent planning for an administrator to create a well-coordina 
program in an institution, to determine what is needed and to devi 
ways and means of causing staff personnel to grow in their concept 
coordination. In summary it may be said that cooperation is a matte 
of intention whereas coordination is a matter of intelligent organizatic 
and sound administration. The latter is the more difficult accompli 
ment and thus more infrequently brought about. 

It would be appropriate at this point to list a few things employe 
need before they can be expected to work together as a team: 


1. A Knowledge of the Program and All Policies. The philosophy 
a treatment program should be discussed with each new emplo 
He should be given a picture of the overall goals and objectives 
the institution. The employee should be given a chance to ask que 
tions and express his own opinions about such a program. 


Personnel Policies. The new employee should be well acquainte 
with all the matters concerning salary, vacation plan, over-time, si¢ 
leave, retirement, etc. He should receive a printed book which 
may keep for ready reference for this purpose. 


A Genuine Indoctrination Period. In most institutions an “Inde 
trination Period” still consists of a new cottage parent, for examp 
spending two or three days with an older, experienced cottage pa 
before assuming the responsibilities himself. (Sometimes this 


of observation may last for a week.) This is of course an unsati 
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factory program of indoctrination. Every employee who comes to 
an institution, regardless of the position he may be filling, should 
be oriented in every facet of the institution, should be able to observe 
the total operation, and should be told how his particular responsi- 
bility in the program fits into the total picture. 


In-Service Training. Too much has already been said and written 
about in-service training programs to attempt a discussion of this 
aspect of a staff program in this paper. However, I wish to emphasize 
that a well conceived in-service training program should provide 
for a dynamic, continuing staff experience and not a sporadic at- 
tempt to call employees together at irregular intervals in order to 
discuss immediate problems as they arise. Respected outside leader- 
ship should be called in to provide stimulation to the in-service train- 
ing. 

The Establishment of Good Personnel Records. Many institutions 
have failed to establish adequate record files for their inmate popu- 
lation, let alone files for personnel, but it behooves any well-ad- 
ministered program to include complete files relevant to the indi- 
vidual employees on the staff. Incidentally, files should not only 
include those negative aspects concerning employees, so that a case 
may be built against his possible discharge, but should also include 
those positive things that many employees frequently do for which 
there is usually no record. 


The Handling of Grievances. There is apt to be less criticism of 
the administration on the part of an employee if there is a clearly 
defined procedure whereby grievances may be heard. This of course 
points up the need for a good table of organization so that each 
employee knows who his immediate supervisor is and the method of 
reaching the superintendent if occasion requires. 


An Opportunity to Express Ideas and to See Them Reach Fruition. 
We are all aware of the defensive superintendent who is too fearful 
to allow staff to share in the formulation of policy. At the other 
extreme is the administrator who calls staff conferences to discuss 
policy formation only to release contradictory administrative orders 
following conference decisions. 


Opportunities for Advancement. Too often our best institutional 
employees are lost in the shuffle of staff turnover because no pro- 
motional opportunities are made available to them. If we invest in 
a sound program of in-service training should we not reap the bene- 
fit of our investment by retaining and promoting the more capable 
personnel? The incentive of looking forward to positions of greater 
responsibility and higher pay will serve as a means of holding strong- 
er staff members. 


Recognition f Service. Generally, the only time a staff member is 
called to the front office is to discuss a criticism of his work. It is 
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a common tendency for an institutional personnel member to g 

apprehensive when given notice that the superintendent wishes 
see him. This is a natural fear as the poliey of calling an emplo 
in to praise him is seldom practiced. Praise should not only be gi 
in personal interviews but should be made known to the entire st 
as well as released through public media. Apparently most peo 
forget that a word of praise goes a long way in getting results f 

staff. 


If we can agree that one of the essential aspects of team-work in 
institution is coordination, it is easy to understand how team-work « 
bog down when staff members fail to understand and accept each other§, * 
functions and responsibilities. This perhaps becomes most apparent i 
the relationship to the trained or professional personnel in the institutic 
Whereas this confusion is often due to the lack of proper orientation 
interpretation on the part of the same professional staff, it is perh 
most often due to the lack of information the administrator himself } 
of the various professional skills.“Many of these professionals are hire 
merely because it seems to be the thing to do rather than because of ay 
clear cut understanding or acceptance of their respective functions. On 
the function is understood and desired it should be immediately explain 
to the staff by the superintendent. Discussion concerning the profession 
positions should be stimulated and if possible cottage and maintenane 
stafis should be urged to express feelings both positive and negative i 
regard to the place and function of professional staff. This should } 
to alleviate future tensions that consistently occur between profession 
staff and others in an institutional setting much of which could be 
leviated or completely wiped out if proper understanding had bee 
gained in the first place. 

Several things should be pointed out in this matter of interpretatio 
First of all, it should be clearly pointed out that the backbone of am 
institutional staff are those who work with the children, who are ¢ 
sistently with them during the routine of the day and night. As Frit 
Redl has phrased it so well, they are the people in the foxholes. 
point should certainly be brought home to the professional staff as 
as to the others. The total staff should understand that the caseworker 
the psychologist and the psychiatrist, for example, are not on the st 
to use or direct the cottage parent or the farmer or the teacher or th 
shop man, but rather are there simply to help the cottage parent, to he 
the farmer or the teacher or the shop man—are there to be used by thes 
people so that they may better understand the behavior and the problen 
of the children with whom they work. I believe it is imperative that mj~ 
less one of the above mentioned professionals happens to occupy an 
ministrative or quasi-administrative post, he should not supervise 1 
give immediate direction to any employee except those who are supe 
vised by him in his particular professional department. In most instance 
the constructive relationship of the professional person to the others 0 
the staff will best be served if the professional person does not have a 
ministrative authority but is looked upon as a trained ‘consultant giving 
service. 
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nstitutional Therapy 
We have seen a shift of thought over the past few years in our training 
thools from the position of attempting to provide psychotherapy for 
ery individual child in the institution to one in which the emphasis is 
ced on having the total institutional environment or climate serve 
a therapeutic device. (This shift of emphasis, of course, does not 
lny the need for many children to have individual therapy.) The 
mperative need for team-work becomes more apparent if we are to 
hieve a shift in emphasis from individualized therapy to institutional 
herapy. If such a successful treatment program is to be achieved it not 
ly calls for a well organized, coordinated plan, but it also behooves us 
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aa lo evaluate carefully and re-examine some pertinent basic principles: 
tutic A Consistent Treatment Program for the Individual. 
on Many of our institutions or diagnostic centers are producing fine 
erh individualized studies of youngsters only to see them filed away in 
elf hy neat order never to be used again as a reference while the child is in 
» hire the institution. Although a therapist in the clinical sense might at- 
of anf tempt to use a consistent treatment plan in working with a patient, 
. Ong it is only the rare institution which consistently handles an indi- 
lain vidual child in all the various areas of the program. If the clinic be- 
38101 lieves that Joe is a neurotic, withdrawn, apprehensive child who 
onal needs much permissiveness, or if Jim is the type of aggressive indi- 
ive j vidual who needs understanding with firmness, then everyone in the 
d h institution who works with these particular youngsters should follow 
sion this same consistent plan. What usually happens is that each em- 
be ployee makes his own individual analysis and proceeds to try his 
| bee eure based on his own personal diagnosis, We cannot blame the 
staff for the variety of techniques since the administration, together 
ratio with the professional staff, have provided them with no consistent 
of plan to pursue. Moreover, there is a lack of existent machinery in 
e@ © order to make such a plan available to staff. Here is another clear 
Fritg example of the lack of team-work—a result of poor organization and 
i not the result of poor staff participation. The social caseworker could 
s wel well be the hub of this type of institutional-wide approach since he 
orker, is the one primarily interested in the past, present and future of the 
» st child. It should be his responsibility to report the clinical findings 
or the to everyone who will come into contact with Joe or Jim and to in- 
o hel terpret to staff the best means of working with the boy in order to 
- thes effect his rehabilitation. 
. nf? The Responsibilities and Function of the Social Caseworker. 
ad Although some children in our population must have individual 
me therapy in order to be helped, it appears clear that it should be the 
— function of the casework stoff, in working toward the rehabilitation 
oa of the population, to direct its attention towards work with the staff 
ai rather than to focus on individual therapy. This is a practical con- 
e clusion because institutions seldom have enough professionally train- 





ed people to work individually with the entire population. How- 
ever, it may not be the most feasible or economical way of approach- 
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ing the problem in any event. (In making this point I do not 
to the intake or reception program.) Besides helping staff 
stand the behavior problems of children and how best to deal 
them, the caseworker can also point out to the staff, for exam 
how the staff member is perhaps becoming personally embroiled wi 
a particular child; or perhaps help staff understand and ease j 
own emotional tensions in particular situations. The casework 
may be able, if the relationship is right, to work on occasion 
staff members in terms of the latter’s individual personal proble 
In addition, the caseworker should take responsibility in regard 
the in-service training program. He should be of material assis 
in helping to bring the staff together in a social and recreation 
way thus furthering espirit de corps. In short, the caseworker ¢ 
quarterback the team which in turn is working directly with ¢ 
individual child. He can make sure that the treatment plan does 1 
become merely a report for the file, but rather that it is translat 
as a dynamic tool in the individual’s rehabilitation. Here is r 
team-work in production! ~ 


3. Intra-Institutional Autonomies 

In order to bring about an institutional-centered treatment prog 
we are brought face to face immediately with one of the prim 
evils of the institution; namely, the psychological as well as li 
barriers that are erected and intensified among the various dep 
ments of the institution. We have talked above about the necessij 
for each person to understand the function of other employees : 
other areas of the institution, but this understanding often fails 
materialize. Many school teachers would not recognize the men 
the institutional farm should they meet them off the grounds. } 
only use these as examples for the same could be true of any membe 
of the various departments. There are four major areas within 
institution : the Home life, the Academic, the Recreational or Soei 
life, and the Shop or Maintenance program. What the members 
these respective areas so often fail to consider is that their sectic 
are not exclusively important in themselves but only as they 

to the over-all treatment program. They should not be conside 
ends in themselves, Here then, is the necessity for team-work amo 
administrative areas. 





4. Cottage-Centered Programs. 

Another important point which must receive close evaluation if 

are working toward a community-centered program for our inst 
tution is the subject of our cottage-centered programs now exist 

in most of our institutions. It has been assumed for years that 

cottage parent is the hub of the institutional program, and it wou 
seem advisable that serious re-evaluation of this concept be unde 
taken. There is a common feeling that house parents constitt 
substitute parents and with good cottage parents we can create 

family type of situation within our buildings. This myth has 7 
certain extent curtailed adequate activities in other areas of 
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institution. I am not undermining the importance of the cottage 
staff, but perhaps the cottage-program concept can be tempered with 
the greater value of the institutional-wide services to be offered. 
Certainly an analogy can be drawn with the activities in the average 
civilian home, which years ago were indeed family-centered but 
which during the last two decades have been gradually directed to- 
ward services provided by the community. At the same time this of 
course does not imply that we do not need strong family ties. Some- 
times, I submit, we spend more energy, effort and time in directing 
house parents than we do in an effort to supplement our total pro- 
gram. We spend endless hours in complaining of inadequate staff 
and the limitations of our house parents. If the present economic 
age continues indefinitely, will this not bring us face to face with 
the inadequate salaries now being paid to cottage parents which 
rightly serves as a lack of motive and incentive for cottage staff. 


If emphasis is to be directed toward a program-centered institution 
instead of a cottage-centered one, it means of course breaking away 
from traditional attitudes. It means changing our approach from a 
unilateral concept to a multilateral one. However, it is likely that 
this plan not only would help us by providing a more concentrated 
attack on our many difficulties, but it would also allow for a greater 
degree of integration, coordination and flexibility—a greater degree 
of team-work—than in our current dependence on the cottage-cent- 
ered philosophy. Here again, this does not imply doing away with 
the cottage idea, but it does imply—and this might well be con- 
sidered another point—the need for smaller institutions, institutions 
whose population would be comprised of children specifically re- 
ferred for a special treatment approach. This would be an attempt 
to get away from the large congregate institutions, public and pri- 
vate, which vainly attempt to treat all and sundry types of emotional 
and behavior problems. 


Staff Morale. 

Nothing can be more harmful in the rehabilitation process than the 
petty gossip and bickering that too often goes on at an institution 
among the staff members. This is often caused by the germs of 
possessiveness, prestige and jealousy among these same members. Pro- 
fessionals are indeed not immune from these dreaded diseases. On 
the other hand, what is our administration doing to try to rid our 
institution of this plague? What about the many informal social 
and recreational activities that the administration can develop in 
order to help promote good morale between staff sections? What 
about informal noon hour discussions; square dancing; gym nights; 
bi-monthly staff meetings? All of these things and others help to 
develop security and lend toward an appreciation of each other’s 
contribution in the complex rehabilitation program of the insti- 
tution, The spirit of feam-work can overpower these germs if the 
spirit is created, fostered and protected. This means far more than 
the annual Christmas party, or the handing out of a lengthy, boring 
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booklet on staff cooperation. The administration must also seriousbgni 
apply itself to the task of promoting opportunities for the staff tA4mi 
participate in outside social activities. We have reached the poinienti 
where we no longer desire to institutionalize children but an equal 
serious evil can be the institutionalizing of staff. We have 
the point in our thinking where we do not want our children to 
dependent on institutional regimentation. Let us not succumb 
making our staffs dependent on institutional regimentation. As 
attempt to give our children responsibilities, so too must we think of 
giving our staff responsibilities. Opportunities to delegate to s 
major responsibilities in the program as well as on various types ¢ 
active policy and planning committees are abundant, The most sue 
cessful management is based on participation, not authority. 


Other Areas of Team-Work 

There are two other important areas of team-work in an institution, buf 
because of my limited time they can only be referred to in passing. Thee 
are aspects seldom considered under the topic of team-work, yet they ar 
of vital significance. 


1. Team-work Concerning the Community — Public Relations. 
If each staff member could only remind himself that every time he 
takes back to the nearby community a long tale of woe in regard to 
the institution he is hurting himself and lowering his own prestige 
in that community, perhaps he would be less prone to do so. The 
relationship with nearby communities is of acute significance t 
the welfare of the institution, and it behooves each institutional 
employee to strengthen, not weaken, that relationship. Community 
pressures are often created because of the wild rumors that com 
about through such gossip, which in turn negatively affects the 
calibre of the institutional program. However, it behooves the ad 
ministration to stress this type of team-work among the employees 


2. Team-work with Youth Participation in The Institution. 
One of the most helpful components of a good institutional program 
is youth government. Such things as campus councils, recreation 
committees and the like become major benefits in working out a well 
rounded program. This does not mean the type of program wher 
the administration gives lip service to an idea, but means rather 
real participation by the children and youth in the institutional 
management. However, in order to make this truly effective, the 
staff must work with the youngsters in team-work fashion rather 
than resist their efforts because of pre-conceived notions of how such 
a program “might get out of hand.” Moreover, interpretation must 
be given to the staff that participation does not imply control; that 
participation is a health form of training for living in a democracy. 


Conclusion 
If we are to accept the challenge in our training schools of becoming 
treatment centers, if we recognize the poor results of the regimented, 
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nitive, bread-and-bed approach of the past, we face the necessity as 
ministrators and employees in these programs to pursue the basic es- 
ntials of team-work, team-work of a type that is dedicated not only to 
seting the needs of each individual child in the institution but also 
m-work to create needs for each individual child. Let us realize, how- 
pr, that effective team-work consisting not alone of cooperation, but 
o of the more important aspect—coordination—comes about only after 
ul planning and the participation of the entire population—both 
fomate and staff. 
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These seem to be perilous times in the community organization f 
There are wars and rumors of war between community planning bodi 
and federated finance bodies; between opposing camps revolving arou 
clashing personalities; and between proponents of dictatorial procedy 
and advocates of broad, democratic participation. 

My assignment deals with these matters. In covering it, I shall tre 
first the trends of the times as they relate to community organizatic 
second, an analysis of problem situations encountered by the communi 
organization practitioner, whom for brevity we shall call C.0.P.; thi 
some fundamental approaches in meeting problem situations; ‘fourt 
the philosophy of the C.O.P. and his role in relationship to these fund 
mental approaches; and fifth, the principles of community organizati 
and our responsibility toward them. At the outset, may I express aphy 
preciation for the material which I have received from Mildred B 
of Western Reserve University, School of Applied Social Sciences, a 
to Jane Stewart of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
compiling problems for the discussion groups. 


Contemporary Trends 


The situation which is uppermost in the minds of chest and cour 
personnel and many members of ASCO, is the breakdown in the che 
council structure or its reorganization in several key cities throughougr 
the country. 

For example, in certain cities there has been an increasing trend 
the part of a small group to hold on to, or assume greater control of 
community planning process. Because of the close relationship be 
budgeting and planning, the concentration of the budgeting responsibili 
in a small group in some cities tends to concentrate planning in thd 
hands also, This has increased significance today because of the 
mendous growth of the public services in the past two decades and 
increasing recognition on the part of planners that planning must incl 
public as well as private services. In other words, we have a situati 
today in which tax-supported services are greater both in number 
persons served and in size of expenditures than are the private servicem 
and no health and welfare planning in a community can be realistigin 
without their inclusion and vital participation. ma! 

It would appear likely that the assumption of planning responsi typh 
by a small group, or control of it through budgeting procedures, mig 
lead either to a division of planning responsibilities as between publ 
and private interests with increasing friction and disorganization, 6 
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» the possibility that a super-coordinating body will emerge to pull these 
» wayward children into line. 
In fact, already the approaching footsteps of a super-coordinating 
ody are heard in the emergence of united funds in certain cities. The 
organization may not be representative of public tax-supported 
terests and its primary stated purpose may not be that of planning. 
but it represents one trend in the breakdown of the traditional chest 
ovement; in fact, as it has developed in some cities, it has substituted 
gaining for budgeting with some agencies at the same time that other 
ncies are subjected to careful budgeting. 
Where, as in Cleveland, the chest has kept its function of money- 
ising clearly in mind and recognized that the budgeting process is 
sely related to planning and belongs in the planning arm of the chest- 
ouncil body, most of these problems do not arise. 
It seems to me that the developments in the public services, already 
entioned, have particular significance for us today for several reasons. 
he first of these is the refinement of the public services, particularly 
ith respect to their concern about community planning and their as- 
mption of some responsibility for it. Coupled with this is their aware- 
s of the importance of having competent personnel. To date, the 
ublic agencies have turned to private voluntary agencies for planning 
qend coordinating, but one wonders if they would continue to do so if 
h groups should show preoccupation with voluntary services and 
ttle inclination to accept change. 
A second factor of significance in the development of public services 
lates to the unsophisticated use of lay persons. While there is a grow- 
ng interest in the development of lay participation as reflected in some 
urrent writings and in suggestions for the use of advisory committees, 
@ public services on the whole have been exclusively directed and ad- 
inistered by professionals. The lack of citizen interest and understand- 
ng ge | seriously threaten the existence or competent performance of 
ome of these services. It has been suggested that one reason for the 
ituation in Illinois and Indiana with respect to confidentiality of records 
that there was inadequate citizen understanding and leadership. 
ide-spread lay participation in actual direct service as well as in policy 
ting, may be the strongest foundation which the private agency has 
ind one of the greatest contributions it can make to the entire field. And 
rong lay participation in a community planning organization may be 
tremendous asset to its tax-supported member organizations. 
The third significant factor in the development of public services is 
n ideological or philosophical one and relates to the symbolic meaning 
t public services have in the American culture. Suffice it to say that 
he American culture which puts value upon individual enterprise, 
istipnitiative and competition, and brands as a failure a man who cannot 
make a living through his own efforts, yet which is also generous and 
hilanthropic—such a culture finds it difficult to reconcile itself to the 
, the impersonality and the “dependency stigma” attributed to “The 
Telfare State.” This cultural tendency to question a “Welfare State” is 
urthered by such things as its identification in people’s minds with the 
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present political administration and with such personal and busine 
hardships as increased taxation and “red tape.” The dichotomy of thi 
situation is evidenced in the fact that in spite of this cultural and p 
sonal opposition to a “Welfare State” we have recognition by be 
political parties of the need for a social security program. And the s 
people who oppose a “Federal Bureaucracy” and the “Welfare State! 
often recognize the economic and personal value of local public welf 
services. However, of late, some public spirited persons have begun 
cock an ear to the whispering voices within our communities, whig 
seem to say beware of these “socialized” services. Some persons, w 
doubtedly with good intent, have urged support of private philanthrop 
as an antidote to public services. This has had unfortunate repercussic 
by widening the split between public and private services and has tend 
to contribute perhaps to the assumption of planning responsibilities 
the part of a small group of fund raisers. 


In discussing contemporary trends of significance to community 
organization, we have alluded to chest-council relationships and 
significance of the development of public services. 


There is, in addition, the world situation with its uncertainty 
fears which create a compulsion for action, and there are the strains 
stresses of today which may make it easier to abdicate the responsibili 
of the many for the decision of the few. On the other hand, we have 
popular grass roots movements such as area councils—of great. vitali 
and particularly significant as a counter-balance to the concentratic 
of planning on the national or loca] levels. To all of this add the redu 
tion of contributions by individual] big givers because of high taxes, 
rebellion of givers because of the many separate drives, the demand ¢ 
citizen groups for more and more services, the emotional pressures th 
come from group conflict today such as intensified feelings betwee 
management and labor and between political parties, and the violent fee 
ings which arise about ethnic and religious groups. These are some of tl 
trends which face us today. 

Now we come to a problem posed by the Program Committee of thi 
meeting. It is this. Does the ultimate authority in community plannii 
lie with the people or with a select few? For example, should it 
with an assembly of representatives of many organizations or with 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees? 


The issue is not one of “leadership” versus “no leadership.” Leade 
ship is requisite in a democracy as well as in an autocracy. If this 
a struggle for power between an autocracy and a leaderless democrs 
how long would you expect a democracy to live? But democracy does 1 
need to lack capable leaders. The history of these United States | 
amply demonstrated that a democracy can find able leadership and 
endure and thrive. 

The framers of this program have asked me to speak on how 
C.O.P. can meet concrete problem situations. The first and most impe : 
tive step is to develop and hold influential lay leaders in our democratiths , 
movement. 
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iJ Take a few illustrative problem situations. (I am using Cleveland 
ustrations because those from other cities did not reach me in time 
be incorporated in this paper. You will find that these problems are 
pical of those in your own community and would require a similar 
proach. ) 
4 Some years ago, an extremely powerful civic and business organization 
# out to oppose the passage of a tax levy which was necessary for the 
intenance of county health and welfare services. The levy required 
sixty-five per cent vote and their opposition would have defeated it. 
» President of the Welfare Federation, which is a council of social 
encies, asked that their Board meet with our representatives. At this 
sting, our President, a highly prominent businessman, took one-half 
ur to tell them exactly what their opposition meant. Thereupon, they 
ithdrew their opposition and the levy passed. 
This was a problem situation involving our tax-supported member 
ganizations and it is illustrative of most problem situations in com- 
unity planning. The C.O.P.’s ability to meet them depends not so much 
» what he does on that occasion, but what he has done months and 
vars before—the leadership which he has helped to develop in his 
ization. 
ake another problem situation. A few days ago, several City Council- 
mn publicly criticized the area councils affiliated with the Welfare 


italitederation. Their criticisms were quoted in a leading newspaper. The 


ext day there was not only a lead article in this same newspaper quoting 
everal area council chairmen in answer to the critics, but also a force- 
editorial backing up the area councils. The Editor is our past Presi- 
“Rent and the associate editor is Chairman of our Area Councils Com- 
ittee. Shortly afterward, five City Councilmen met with one of our 
ea councils and the leading Councilman critic was quoted in the news- 
per as saying “We've found common ground. It looks like we’re going 
» get things done.” The other chief Councilman critic met with another 
ea council and said, “It appears that the area council is a democratic 
d health movement.” Thus, our strong lay leadership bolstered at a 
itical time our democratic type of organization. 
Another problem situation involved the merger of two agencies as 
posed by the community planning organization. One agency board 
ad staff was luke-warm and the other was bitterly opposed to this merger 
the outset. At one time, an able lay person saved the day by working 
it a compromise between two factions. Eventually, the merger took 
ce as the result of public opinion, which had been developed in a series 
many meetings involving many people, in which all points of view 
tre heard and thoroughly debated. This was a vivid refutation of the 
ea that it requires a small elite group to effect difficult community 
ion. On two different occasions, a small elite group had tried to ac- 
omplish this very merger and had both times failed. 
In another very recent situation, there was heated disagreement be- 
upween the Board of Education and the City of Cleveland in the conduct 
Ma Joint Recreation Board by those two bodies. Our present President, 
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an attorney, worked out with the Mayor and the President of the Boanj ¥ 
of Education a proposal for a revised set-up to iron out the difficultig# ¥ 
This proposal has been passed by the City Council and the Board git 
Education. The new Recreation Board will include the President 
the Welfare Federation as a neutral member in addition to the 
sentatives of the two governmental bodies. This is one more instance 
the need for citizen participation in the planning which involves p 
agencies. 

These were problem situations of fundamental concern to a de 
cratic community planning set-up and involving both our voluntap 
and our tax-supported member organizations. 


Two or three years ago, your speaker gave an address at a Natio; 
Conference of Social Work on a few instances of long-range planning, 
These included, among other things, the planning for and succeasfipnd 
promotion of a tax-supported hospital for the chronically ill, the merga tl 
of several] social settlements and the establishment, over great oppositionf Tu 
of a tax-supported receiving honie for dependent children. jor 


Analyzing those instances, certain characteristics appear in all, 0g™! 
the average, it took seven years to bring about each of these achievemente””? 
Each of them was accomplished as the result of relationships which t 
between the community planning organization and public officials 
influential lay persons, or through the prestige of the board of the co 
munity planning organization. In one instance, a study and the doom” 
menting of the facts was an important influence. In another, an informs” 
meeting at the home of one of our influential lay people helped iron oug/?* 
a difficult problem. : 
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Fundamental Approaches 


My paper was to include the role of the C.O.P. and the methods whid ta: 
he can use in problem situations. I firmly believe that it is altogether te. 
late for techniques or methods to be of any great use by the time one ifvere 
facing a critical problem situation. There is no magic wand which Whe} 
can wave. As I stated before, the C.O.P.’s ability to meet a crisis depe 
not so much on what he does on that occasion but what he has de 
months and years before—the leadership which he has helped to devely r 
in his organization. As we review problem situations and substanti +I 
achievements that have occurred over a period of years, the four momp" 
influential factors in accomplishing satisfactory results have been (I—"*': 
the securing and vivid presentation of facts and ideas (sometimes #7 ' 
persona] interviews) ; (2) the quality of professional leadership in ty 
agencies and in the central organizations; (3) the wholehearted a 0" 
operation of public officials; and (4) the deep concern and active pay 
ticipation of influential lay persons in the community planning orgai 
zation. oe 

Because of limited time, I shall devote myself here to the methods We 
securing the cooperation of public officials and securing and helding ¢ y 
participation of community leaders. Such cooperation and participati 
is cumulative. The more you have, the more you can get. 
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We have been told that in one city certain public officials declared that 
was illegal for them to participate in the Council of Social Agencies 
sause they would thus be abrogating their administrative responsibility. 
is is a good illustration of subjective thinking, as with the woman who 
pred a Nevada lawyer’s office unannounced and demanded a divorce 
the ground of her husband’s infidelity. “And what makes you think 
‘Mat he isn’t faithful?” asked the attorney. “Well,” the lady replied, “I 
o’t think he’s the father of my child.” 


, demoj Success in securing the cooperation of public officials will depend 
luntamirgely on four factors: (1) the kind of public officials your community 
as; (2) their participation in the community planning organization. 
‘ationshe County Administrative Officer, one of the three County Commission- 
anninggts, the City Director of Health and Welfare, the Juvenile Court Judge, 
sceasfygnd the Cleveland Superintendent of Schools are all extremely active 
mergaa the Cleveland Welfare Federation and are members of our Board of 
ositiogf tustees and various committees. The regional head of the Federal Se- 
mrity Agency is chairman of an important committee. The feeling of 
mplete partnership on the part of these and many other public officials 
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, oughout the Federation is due to some degree, we believe, to the fact 
h exwm@at our budgeting is bound up with planning and that the planning 
ials qgumction is separate from the money raising; (3) the degree of partici- 


tion of influential lay leaders in your community organization. Public 
icials are naturally more interested in being part of a strong and influ- 
tial organization. Our presidents and our lay leaders have been the 
ype of people whose invitations to luncheon would be accepted by the 
yor or the Governor for a personal téte-4-téte on important issues; 
nd (4) the degree to which you can be of assistance to the public officials. 
» Cleveland, for example, we release our Director of Public Relations, 

ree of charge, for a month nearly every year to conduct a campaign for 
id tax levy for the County and City governments and the School Board. 

e also help to finanee the campaign. This might not be possible if we 
ere responsible for the money-raising, but it brings us much closer to 
» public organizations. 
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listing Lay Leaders 


To carry on effective community planning, to hold the interest of 
ublic officials and to meet conflict situations effectually, the most im- 


* ( nt factor of all will be the strength and quality of the lay leadership. 
nes Py influential lay leaders, we mean not only the largest contributors to 
in tp Community fund, captains of industry and influential business leaders, 
ed plough they are indispensable, but also labor union leaders, influential 
e pane’ iticians, leading professional men, outstanding citizens, both men and 
) 


omen, newspaper editors, and religious, nationality, and racial leaders. 
And in emphasizing lay leadership, I am by no means minimizing the 
ods oPortance of extremely broad citizen participation or the vital part 
: yed by professional social workers who should be extremely important 


oath ctors throughout the community planning organization.) 
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Philosophy and Role of the C. O. P. 


The ability to secure and hold important lay leaders depends to a gre 
degree upon the following factors : 

1. The availability of such lay leaders in the community, and thi’ 
in turn, will depend mainly on the strength of agency boards and thew 
recognition of the importance of central planning. This process of 
veloping lay leadership is one in which the agencies must share. It s 
at the agency level. It can also start at the fund-raising level. It will 
helped tremendously by agency executives. Budgeting in the planni 
organization attracts lay leaders, and participation therein by age: 
board members and broadens their interest beyond one agency. 

2. Lay leaders must be made to feel the importance of the p; 
which they play in the community planning procedure. For examp 
I have seen meetings in which the professional workers were so vor 
and so numerous that the lay people felt they had no acceptable contr 
bution to make. In our Board of, Trustees, I, myself, used to present 
twenty-odd questions which the Board was to consider at a meeting 
Some years ago, I gave up this plan completely. For several years, p 
tically all items on our Board docket have been presented by differe 


Board members, each with some knowledge or background for presenting, 


the proposal. This has made a great difference in the interest in tg. 
meetings and the attendance. The C. O. P. has responsibility for inf 
parting to each lay person a feeling of participation and achievemeni 
If one lay person holds back in a meeting, a whisper from the C. O. ! 
may lead the chairman to draw that person out. 

3. The lay leaders need to be fitted into important positions whi 
suit their interests and capacities and with due regard to a broad 
balanced representation. The C. O. P. needs to be an expert on the perf! 
sonnel of committees. ' 

4. Dockets must be carefully worked out by the C. O. P. to conse 
time, yet with each step visualized and alternatives clearly stated 
make progress and yet give a fair chance to all points of view. Meeetingj 
should start on time and quit on time. 

5. The C. O. P. needs to build up a personal acquaintance with large 
numbers of lay people, but even more important, he or she needs to h 
the personality, the ability and the attitude which will win and he 
their support. 


This is not possible if he erects barriers by religious, racial or economi 
prejudice. The C. O. P. must not only be broad and sympathetic with 
religions, but he must be alert to every possibility of promoting bett 
mutual understanding among the adherents of different denominationf’ 
The C. O. P. must not be prejudiced by the color of a person’s skin. f 

He cannot be a bigot on economic questions. On the one hand, 
needs to recognize that liberal wages and salaries not only enhance t 
health and happiness of the recipients, but also contribute to the gene 
well-being through creating purchasing power in the community. On t 
other hand, he must realize that adequate profits contribute to the ge 
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ral well-being by inducing prospective investors to risk their savings 
ufo hazardous but productive business enterprises and by enabling business 

nd industrial concerns to expand their plants and keep well up-to-date 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery, thus increasing the vol- 
‘pme of products available to the general public and improving the gen- 
| standard of living. 


Some of the greatest achievements in this world have been brought 
out through fanaticism, but also, some of the greatest setbacks and 
e greatest human misery and suffering. This job of community or- 
nization has no place for fanatics. Success in community organization 
based on understanding and respect for the other person’s point of 
iew. The C. O. P. must be acceptable, personally, to a vast majority 
the people with whom he works. 


1 if the C. O. P. is to do his part in holding lay people, he must under- 

nd and keep in touch with the thinking and interests of the average 
srson. A few professional social workers talk as though it would be 
y to secure long articles in the newspapers educating the public on 
ofessional social work, or easy to raise money in a Community Fund 
~ Mmpaign through a purely high-brow scientific exposition of what the 
spocial agencies are doing. They tend to criticize any emotional appeal. 
buch a lofty attitude fails to take into account the psychology of the 
"erage person. 


The C. O. P. must not think of people as villains or heroes. He cannot 

too disillusioned or ready to condemn when some person fails to 
easure up to his intellectual or moral standards and he certainly cannot 
odemn because someone happens to disagree with him. One’s success 
m holding lay people is often in inverse proportion to his tendency to 
sccome disgusted with people. 


The C. O. P., like the caseworker and the group worker, has learned 
ot to assume the role of dictator. The C. O. P. must not have a compul- 


inggion for glory or to be expert on all health and welfare matters, He must 


strongly on the side of letting other organizations and individuals 
et the credit and the publicity for his activities. 


Sometimes he will need to express his own point of view and must not 
pusillanimous when a real issue is involved, but he should be prett 
ure of his facts in taking a position and he should never speak as chough 
spe were the organization. He must be the “enabler” not the “deciding 
rson” and he must have a deep conviction that the responsibility for 
olicy decisions is up to the various planning bodies; yet he must have 
he skill to transmit to them the technique, the understanding and the 

onfidence needed for them to assume this responsibility. 


The C. O. P. has a responsibility to see that the facts are adequately 
esented on all sides of a question and that all interested groups and 
werganizations and points of view have representation from the initial 
@rticulation of a problem to its solution. He needs to see that there is 
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He must have a gift for knitting together apparently diverse poi 
of view. Sometimes two groups seem to be in bitter disagreement be 
of fundamental principle when actually the difference may be one 
semantics or personalities. The C. O. P. can sometimes present a cle 
statement on which both will agree or arrange a face saving device, 

Perhaps the most vital function of the C. O. P. is to stimulate « 
enable individuals, groups and organizations to understand one ano 
and to work together. To accomplish this, the C. O. P. must have a ¢ 
and sympathetic understanding of the other fellow, his motives and 
impediments. 

Don’t ever look for the living embodiment of all these qualificati 
for “there ain’t no such animal.” But everyone of these is requisite j 
high degree to hold influential persons and thus to meet problem sity, 
ations. And they also represent my answer to my assignment of depicti 
the philosophy and the role of the C. O. P. 

We have spoken of the trends of the times; analyzed problem 
ations ; described fundamental 4 pene in treating problem situatic 
and the philosophy of the C. O. P. and the manner in which he may 
fill his role. Now we come to the principles of community organizati 
and our responsibility toward those principles. 


Our Principles 

These principles have been set forth as a policy statement by 
munity Chests and Councils in a brochure entitled “Community Pla 
ning for Social Welfare.” This set of principles should be every ©. O. P@ 


bible. Let me quote only three or four of them. 


“Any specific recommendation or decision should be based on §, 
adequate fact-finding and careful analysis of significant data using Ipg 
good research methods and qualified personal consultants to assure } 
sound judgment. . . Effectiveness in securing results depends on 
broad representation of all community interests, consideration of all }, 


pertinent points of view, and joint participation of both laymen and },); 


persons engaged in professions related to social welfare. . . In any § 

consideration of structural arrangements or working arrangements §}j 

between community planning and federated financing, both interests 
should participate on an equal basis in the approach to the problem, 
in the study of it, in the formation of conclusions and in subsequent 
action. The knowledge and desires of contributors, agencies, civic 
organizations and the general public should all be given full consider- 
ation. .. It is essential that conditions exist which can promote §; 
two-way flow of information and productive inter-action between 
community planning and financing. Among these conditions is free- §, 
dom of both community planning and federated financing from con- 
trol by any special interest group.” 

Note these principles well. Such principles are the foundation of ¢ 
whole community planning structure. If the foundation crumbles 
structure will eventually disintegrate. 

Every professional social worker, every C. O. P., every person inte 
ested in the health and welfare field, and our own national organizati 
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mmunity Chests and Councils which published these primciples, should 
heart and soul devoted to them and, whatever the personalities in- 
ved, should persistently and courageously insist and continue to insist 
every way possible on adherence to them in letter and in spirit. 
The reported cleavages which are arising between agency and com- 
nity planning representatives on the one hand, and money-raising 
gups on the other are quite unnecessary. There is no fundamental in- 
mpatibility between the interests of the money-raisers or the con- 
butors and the interests of the agencies or the community planning 


me ‘One cannot be critical of the fine concern which leads an agency board 
* ember or executive to defend and sponsor and promote his own agency. 
t bespeaks a sincerity and an earnestness which are definitely com- 
ndable. But if the persons connected with a national or a local social 
gency become so exclusively centered on their own activities that they 
il to see the value of other services in proper perspective, their agency 
likely to become self-centered and inflexible; and if agencies show in- 
ibility in modifying their programs, such aa attitude will naturally 
upress the contributors’ and taxpayers’ group with the feeling that they 
ust step in to see that their money is properly used. 
Similarly, the people who give generously of their time and effort to 
ise the money and those who contribute to social agencies have a logical 
ud proper interest in seeing that their money is most effectively spent. 
jut if the contributors or money-raisers become so bigoted as to ignore 


"""} fail to give proper emphasis to the “know-how” of agency people, then 


hose money-raisers defeat the very purpose they are trying to accomplish, 
or if agency thinking is minimized, the money will be less effectively 
pent. Both contributor thinking and agency thinking need to be strong- 
y represented in community planning and budgeting. Sometimes the 
st contributors have been unable or unwilling to give time to the 
mmunity planning activities or no serious effort has been made to 
ist them and consequently they have acquired misconceptions as to 
he extravagance of agencies. Suddenly with a confidence in their ideas 
hich comes from success in their own business they begin to interest 
hemselves in radical action based on superficial knowledge of this field. 
The value of the dollar must never be lost sight of but for the sake of 
eryone, community planning should not be submerged under money- 
sing, nor should it be determined by a small group of persons. In this 
wef we do not believe in autocracy in government and for very 
nilar reasons we do not believe in autocracy in community planning. 
e are committed to a philosophy that places ultimate responsibility 
nd authority with the people, that calls for the participation of the 
ople in the solution of their problems and the delegation of authority 
» groups broadly and appropriately representative. 
To sum up—in these troublous times, there are many and diverse 
ends. The growth and development of tax-supported agencies accent 
he importance of their having a wholehearted and genuine participation 
a the community planning organization and point to the desirability 
4 community planning organization separate from the money-raising 
rganization. 
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Some trends indicate that the job of securing voluntary contributic 
may be increasingly difficult. At any rate, it is of transcendent importan 
that those responsible for raising funds for the voluntary agencies an 
those who are responsible for their expenditure and for communi 
planning should work together harmoniously. It is of vital importane 
also to have in the budgeting and the community planning, broad dem 
cratic participation involving large numbers of influential lay person 
Such harmony and such participation will depend greatly on the philise 
phy and the methods of agency executives and of community planning 
and money-raising executives. The principles set forth by Communi 
Chests and Councils should be our guide and our bible, and the violatiog 
of those principles should be of vital concern to every individual amo 
us and should be the occasion for united and clarion protest from th 
entire body of lay and professional people concerned in the health a 
welfare program. 








THE RELATION 
OF HEALTH AND | By Dennis O’Harrow, Assistant 
WELFARE PLANNING a American Society of 


TO CITY PLANNING 











The relationship between two types of planning can be said to work in 
oth directions—in the words of symbolic logic, the relationship is sym- 
strical. However, I shall comment only on the relationship in one di- 
ion, that is, how modern city planning can ease the health and welfare 
oblems in cur cities. 
Another area of confusion | should like to clear up is the term used in 
our program: “physical planner.” Fewer and fewer city planners are 
rue “physical” planners. In fact, I would go so far as to say that no 
erson in responsible charge of a successful city planning operation is 
ruly a physical planner. If you wish honestly to understand and to 
mprove cities today, you must have a background, either through edu- 
ation or acquisition, of sociology, economics, public administration, law 
nd the arts of communication (sometimes known as public relations) 

3 well as a background in design and engineering. 

There are several steps that we are taking today in city planning which 
ave a direct relation to health and welfare. To the city planner, these 

eps seem so obvious that he is quite prone to overlook their significance 
hen he speaks to a lay audience. 

For example: one of our most important tools for city planning is the 
ubdivision control regulation. Under this, we set up a number of stand- 
rds to tell the developer how he shall design his subdivision—how he 
nay cut up unimproved farm land into city or suburban lots. One 

andard is the minimum land area that he must include in a single lot. 
oday, this minimum area is generally accepted as around 7,000 square 
eet. It is 7,000 square feet if he is able to bring sanitary sewers and 
bublic water supply to that lot. But if, because of topographic conditions, 
r the expense of development, it is not practical to have a public water 
upply and a public sewage system, then he must include more land in 
is individual lot. The generally accepted minimum in this case is 
0,000 square feet. 

This increased lot size is established purely as a health measure. If 
you are going to have a septic tank and a private well and have them 
} safe distance apart; and if you would have the septic disposal field large 
ough to avoid giving offense to your neighbor, you must have a lot of 
bbout 20,000 square feet—approximately a half acre. 

Before city planners wrote these provisions into the subdivision con- 
rol regulations, it was possible for ignorant or unscrupulous developers 
to plat and sell lots twenty-five to forty feet wide and 100 feet deep with- 
but supplying a reasonable and safe method for the unwary purchaser 
fo obtain a water supply and to dispose of sanitary wastes. The practice 
was definitely a menace to public health. 
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Or to take another problem that is more complicated. One of the mog,j) 
serious and vexing problems that faces a planner when he goes into 4nd 
city as a consultant or as a director of a city planning commission 
the problem of slums. This is not the occasion to go into any length 
discussion of the cause and effect relationships between slums and blight 
areas and health and welfare problems. I will speak of one aspect of 
cause and effect relationship later, but for now, I am going to assw 
that there is general agreement that slums are undesirable, and that j 
we didn’t have them, our health and welfare problems would be easeg” 
considerably. 

Take a look at slums to see what are the physica] conditions that differ 
entiate these areas from non-slums. You will see, among other thing 
the following: 


1. Narrow lots; 

2. Buildings covering nearly 100 per cent of the land area; 

3. Buildings crowded together so closely that none of them has acceg* 
to a decent amount of light and air; bur 

4. Full-size and even over-size families living in tiny apartments, ¢ a 
even in one room; 

5. Buildings that are structurally unsafe; 

6. Mixed uses in the same building, i.e., stores and apartments ; 1 

7. Dwellings in areas that are dominated by and blighted by heavy),,, 
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dirty industries ; =m 
&. Dwelling units that have insufficient window area and sanitary fasiti 
cilities and inadequate room sizes ; ope 
9. School buildings on small sites with handkerchief size recess yardsjlen 
usually closed to neighborhood play during the summer; a | 
10. Absence of playgrounds and public recreation facilities ; can 


liti 
These are some of the symptoms of slums. How does a city plannefis ¢ 
handle these problems? What instruments does he have for cleaning wjnot 
slums? syn 
From the standpoint of physical planning there are several ways t#in 
attack the problem. The city planner has a number of instruments thafney 
are well tested, both as to their effectiveness and as to their legality. r 
There are also two aspects to the problem : one, we must plan to prevetll the 
additional slums in the future; and two, we must get rid of the slumg, , 
that we now have. fou 
To assure adequate light and air to individual buildings, to reduc} or, 
ground coverage to a reasonable point, to control the density of th 
population, the number of families per lot, and per building and pe pre 
acre, to avoid mixed uses in buildings and to avoid improperly mixed the 
uses in areas, we use a zoning ordinance. der 
To be sure that buildings constructed in the future are safe and reason gy, 
ably well designed, we use a building code. bec 
To be sure that the dwellings built in the future will have the propel gat 
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11. Streets that carry very heavy traftic loads. 

















the ma 


> doll silet and sanitary facilities, and adequate room sizes, efficient windows 
in 


S 1nW0 énd ventilation, we use a housing code. 
‘te We prepare a general recreation plan which makes it possible to fore- 
bie pipe the development of the city and provide parks, playgrounds and 
of qypommunity facilities in new neighborhoods, and we develop joint use of 
onl choo! play areas. 
that 4. We bave a master street plan which has a basic premise that major 
eo easeptoroughfares should not traverse residential neighborhoods. 
~ | We have a carefully worked-out school plan which lets us buy school 
t differpites of sufficient size in advance of our needs, so that we are not limited 
thingg® * two-by-four plot of ground when we get ready to build a new school. 
“| Some of you may come from cities in which all of these instruments 
e used and in which they are all up-to-date. If-yours is such a communi- 
y, you are fortunate, because yours is the exception and not the rule. Most 
of the cities of the United States have not yet taken advantage of all of 
he tools they have for preventing new slums. Because of this, many of 
our most thoughtful students of urbanism say that we are today building 
uture slums faster than we can possibly get rid of the ones that we now 
ve. 
The other half of the slum problem is how to get rid of the ones that 
re now in existence. 
In the not-quite-yet-arrived slum, the areas we call “blighted,” we 
hea"Yhave neighborhood conservation. This program, for those of you who 
are not familiar with it, is a sort of paint-up, clean-up, shine-up propo- 
ary fisition. It takes a lot of work, a lot of neighborhood cooperation, and co- 
operation from all parts of the town, and particularly from money- 
vardsjlending agencies, This, coupled with a strict and honest enforcement of 
a housing code, a sanitary code, a fire code, and a zoning ordinance, 
can do much to avoid the complete disintegration we have in true slums. 
In the rea] slum, however, the only possible solution is complete demo- 
lition. We must raze the buildings and re-plan the land. When the land 
lannefis cleared, we must return it to its best use. In many cases, this best use is 
ing wfnot for human habitation. This is illustrated by the fact that one of the 
symptoms of a slum that I mentioned before is the presence of dwellings 
ays t¥in the shadow of heavy nuisance-industries. Much of this land should 
's thafnever have been used for houses—its proper use is for industry. 
ty. The instrument we use to carry out the clearance of slum areas and 
revetl the replanning and reconstruction is urban redevelopment. This is not 
slum new concept to planners, but it has been only within the past three or 
four years that our states have enacted enabling legislation and our fed- 
reduc eral government has seen fit to appropriate funds to put urban redevelop- 
of th ment into effect. There are still many obstacles to overcome before the 
dpe program is operating smoothly. However, we can be certain that within 
m1x€4 the next ten years, barring all-out war, slum clearance and urban re- 
development will be as widely used in the United States as is our normal 
easol street construction program. Perhaps I should not even bar all-out war, 
because the destruction of war has been the phenomenon in Europe that 
roped gave impetus to the current European redevelopment activity. 
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For just a second, I should like to refer to an earlier statement. W 
here in the United States are building slums faster than we can 
them down. Many of you spend a great deal of time, and many of youp! 
agencies spend a great deal of money, on health and welfare problempl® 
around our mushrooming defense installations. It doesn’t take a cif?! 
planning expert to tell you what you know—that the lack of contr 
that the lack of coordination in spending money, and that the gene 
attitude of “let George do it—that’s not our baby” is multiplying ye 
problems rapidly. It is creating new slums. It is guaranteeing that 
problems will last so long as we continue to prepare for war on the s 
that we are now preparing for it. It is a crying shame that this shou 
be true when we have the experience and the tools for avoiding many 
these problems. I believe in free enterprise, but I do not believe that th 
enterprise should be free to mess up the towns and countryside—and 
people—in the way it is now doing it. 

I have spent some time talking about slums and the instruments 
physical planning that we have to prevent them in the future, and to g 
rid of them where they now are tet we all know that a slum is mo 
than a physical phenomenon, The cupidity and the stupidity of somj 
real estate developers are in part responsible for this disease of Americ 
cities, But also a primary cause for slums and all of the problems «¢ 
health and welfare that they represent, is economic. The diagnosis ang 
treatment of economic ailments is an important part of present-d 
city planning. 

The economic base of cities shows a wide variation. We all have 
more-or-less general idea of what the economic base of our own city is 
If we are from Pittsburgh, we know that it is heavy manufacturing. lume 
Washington, the base is governmental employment; in Atlantic City, itsch: 
is tourism and the convention business. In many of our cities, such amal 
Chicago and Kansas City, Minneapolis and Seattle, the base covers dpla 
wide diversity of activities, including manufacturing, retail and wholeliyi 
sale trade, services, and so on. I 

When we make our plans for a city, it is absolutely necessary that wabet 
understand this background, and that we make our plans in light of thitimy 
knowledge. For example: the principal basis for the economic supportere. 
of the city of Miami, Florida, is tourism. If Miami is to preserve thifynd 
base, it must be an attractive place to visit. So the city planners of ] 
Miami have recognized this and have established architectural control, f, 
regulations, passing on the appearance of all new buildings, in an efforithe 
to make this city a pleasant place to visit. An even more stringent regujrea 
lation, for the same purpose, is seen in the architectural regulation of to | 
buildings in the French Quarter of New Orleans by a city commission. | mu 

However, the economic problem that faces most cities is not one con} eon 
nected with the preservation of beauty or of historical assets, but is on4 bec 
of creating a favorable climate for industry. is { 

Recently, an economic study of a mid-western city was made in con ] 
nection with a city planning program in that city. According to the we 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there was a very tight ea 
















.o 


supply in the area, New industries were discouraged from locating in| is ; 
the city because of this shortage of manpower. Yet, the economic analysis eff 
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the city showed immediately that family income was below the average 


an te 
of youpf other cities in the area, cities that appeared to be, superficially, quite 
roblegpimilar to this one. And just in passing, I might say that the slums of 


a citphe city were unusually large. 
contra] More detailed analysis of the city showed that there existed a phe 
genermomenon known as “under-employment.” In other words, even though it 
1g youwas a tight labor market, the proportion of workers in the city was lower 
hat n normal, To be more concrete—it was found that for the state in 
1e scaywhich this city was located, there were some thirteen non-workers for 
shoulgach ten workers. But in this city, there were twenty-two non-workers 
1any @for each ten workers. 
at tha The explanation of this under-employment was soon discovered. There 
ind s a great shortage of jobs for women. Women did not list themselves 
as being unemployed and seeking work because they knew there was no 
ents @work for them to be found, so this did not show up in unemployment 
| to gestatistics. 
s mon I will skip a lot of intervening steps in this particular instance and 
omjust say that the city plan in this city now includes some very definite 
ericaisteps to encourage location of new female-employing plants in the city. 
sms @These steps include the adoption and enforcement of a smoke-abatement 
18 amordinance (partly because female-employing industries demand clean 
nt-dajsurroundings), the installation of municipal improvements on industrial 
land not now served by those utilities, the clearance of slum areas to 













1ave #make close-in land available for additional industries, a civic program 
ity Wto option and hold industrial land at reasonable prices for reputable 
ng. 4imanufacturers, and last but not least, a general improvement of the city’s 
ity, #schools, parks, public transportation, housing, and so on, in order to 
ich #make the city a better place in which to live and work, and therefore a 


vers §place more attractive to that type of industry that is interested in the 
wholeliving conditions and welfare of its employees. 

I don’t think I need to persuade you that there is a direct connection 
at Wibetween family income and health and welfare. If by this program of 
f thijimproving the economic health of a city, the city fathers are able to in- 
'PPoMcrease the family income, they will have made a direct attack on the 
e thijunderlying causes of health wee A welfare problems. 

rs 0} I want to touch briefly on two other city planning problems that have 
ontrola fairly intimate relation to the welfare of the city. The first of these is 
efforlthe problem of shortening the journey to work, As you undoubtedly 
reguj realize, we in the United States are spending enormous sums of mone 
on Oto transport workers from their homes to their place of employment. A 
10n./much too large part of our national substance is being diverted to the 
/ CoM construction of superhighways, parking lots, public transportation—all 
8 ont because people live a long distance from their place of employment. This 
is fundamentally a waste of money that could be better used elsewhere. 
con] In addition to the waste of money (which after all is not large when 
) the we consider the amount of money that is dissipated in defense and war 
labor! expenditures), what is happening to people because they must commute 
1g Mis even more serious. I am not qualified to give you the long-run social 
lysis! effects of this process which requires that we spend up to ten per cent 
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of our lives driving to work through crazy traffic jams, or riding in 
crowded subways, els and buses, but we are beginning to wake up to the 
fact that the cost in human lives and human sanity is much too great. 

We are working on this problem in city planning. One of our solutions 
is the mixed residential-industrial zone (something considerably differ. 
ent from the factory-blighted area that I spoke about as a slum). One 
objective of our urban redevelopment program is to restore the close-in 
section to respectability. The city itself has to compete with the suburbs 
as a decent place to live and bring up children, It already has a great 
advantage over the suburbs, because this journey to work is normally 
shorter. But these remedies must be put into operation quickly, because 
the journey to work is being shortened by the current movement of 
industries to the suburbs—where it will be closer to decent living con- 
ditions for its workers. 

Still another important problem we have in city operations is the one 
of balanced expenditures. This is a matter of perspective. 

A few months ago, the city of Chicago announced a public improve 
ment program which is to cost $1.5 billion, and is to take ten years to 
complete. It includes everything that the city needs to bring it up to 
date, according to its proponents. Among other things, it includes $416 
million for new expressways. That $1.5 billion program did not include 
one red cent for public housing. 

This is not meant to be a criticism of the Chicago program. Such a 
program is more or less typical of those proposed in many of our Ameri- 
ean cities. They are completely out of balance. And, as in Chicago, the 
weight always seems to be heavy on the expressway, superhighway, down- 
town parking side of the scales. 

This business of unbalanced expenditures is not an easy one to beat. 
I think that most city planners understand it, principally because city 
planning is a study of relationships. The function of a city planner is 
to bring all parts of the city forward at the same speed and to recognize 
and provide for a smooth meshing together of all municipal activities 
and undertakings. 

But, as in many of the problems that you have, there is a big job of 
education to be done. The city planner needs the support of groups like 
yours. In one sense of the word, the health and welfare groups are among 
the underprivileged. The lobby and pressure groups for some of the 
other municipal activities have, for a long time, been able to grab a dis 
proportionate share of the municipal budget. 

The principal idea that I would like to leave with you is that there 
are available a great many tools in city planning and city development 
that would lessen your present problems and do much to prevent the re- 
occurrence of those socklons in the future. Both as professional workers 
and as private citizens, you have a right to demand that those tools be 
used in your cities. You would certainly criticize—and fire—a doctor 
who attempted to practice today without knowing about and using anti- 
biotics for the treatment of those diseases in which they are indicated. 
You have the right to expect, and the duty to demand, that similar mod- 
ern-day techniques in city planning and development be used in your city. 
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